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“PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR” 


FURNISHING WAREHOUSE, 


FOR THE SALE OF 


COUNTRY, DRUM-CYLINDER, JOB, & HAND PRESSES. 


GEO. MATHERS’ SONS, & H. D. WADE’S 
Black & Colored Inks. 


CHAS. E. JOHNSON’S 


Book, Job & News Ints., 


pe" Ten per cent. Discount, for Cash,on Inks. <=? 
BRANCH OFFICE 
DEGENER & WEILER’S “LIBERTY” JOB PRESSES. 


GEORGE MEIR & CO.’S 
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LINING BRONZE, 
At Very Low Prices. 
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Bourgeois, Two Nick. Price, 30 Cents per Pound. 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
(Weight of Font, 800 lbs.) 

THE type with which the body of this advertisement is set 
will be sold at the above price in lots of 500 pounds. In 
lots of 250 pounds, the price will be 32 cents per pound, to 
pay for handling. 

Brevier, Two Nick. Price, 30 Cents per Pound. 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
( Weight of Font, 1000 lbs.) 

THE type with which the body of this advertisement is set 
—_ be sold at the above price in lots of 500 pounds. In lots 
of 250 pounds, the price will be 32 cents per pound, to pay for 
haodiing. 


Just Received. 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF PAGE’S BEAUTIFULLY CUT 
_ WOOD TYPE. New. Call and see it. 


Medium Adams Press. 
N GOOD WORKING ORDER. Sold to make room for a larger 
Press. CHEAP. 
Folio-Post Cylinder Press. 
Folio-Post Cylinder Press, (Potter), in first-rate running order. 
y _ Sold to put in a larger Press. Price $600. 
Standing Press. 

N Good Order, and for sale Cugar. The size of the bed is 2 by 36 
inches. 


Day Medal Jobber. 


} ]} ALF-MEDIUM Day Medal-Jobber, in good working order. Will 


be sold CHEAP. 


Ruggles Quarter-Medium. 
rTUIS Press is in excellent running order, and will be sold at a 
| bargain. 
Ruggles Engine Press. 
rPWIS PRESS IS IN FINE ORDER, and WILL BE SOLD VERY 
CHEAP. 
Stands, Roller- Boxes, &c. 
Number of Stands, Roller-boxes, Closets, Water-Troughs, &c., &c. 
_ Very Cheap. 
Cases and Frames for Wood Type. 
Large lot of well-made Cases and Frames for Wood Type. Very 
Cheap. 


Wood Type. 
Large lot of Wood Type, most of it well-worn. Will be sold at a 
_ great bargain. 

Pica Type. 
MFTY-EIGHT POUNDS OF PICA, WITH ITALIC. 
| dition. Price Thirty-five Cents per pound. 


Chases. 


Large lot of Book, Job and Newspaper Chases, of all sizes. Very 


| 
| , . A. cheap. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND ADVERTISERS. 
The Printers’ CrrcuLar will be issued Monthly, at $1.00 perannum, | 
invariably in advance, or ten cents per number. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Per Page...... 
Half Page 
Quarter Page. 
Line : 
R. 8S. MENAMIN, 


515 Minor Street, Phila. 





( Written for the Printers’ Circular.) 


THE PRINTERS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


BY A PHILADELPHIAN. 

By the way, this Columbian Press, as we seem to have run | 
against it in following Mr. Fry, deserves a pressman’s good | 
word, There is, I fear, scarcely a set of sinews left alive 
among us which have been wrung over a solid form on a 
common Ramage-press: if there be such, the owner will | 
need no prompting to bless the name of Clymer, the in- 
ventor of the Columbian Press. It gave us by a single pull 
more power over the whole form than the screw-press did | 
over the half of it. The solid iron frame needed no | 
staying, and was bedizened with symbols of half the learn- 
ing of the ancients, and the balance weight which raised 
the platen was a spread eagle seated on the tail of a dragon— 
thus inciting the love of learning from the feet upwards, 
and crowning the whole lesson with patriotism ! 

Fifty years ago these presses sold for $500 each; and Mr. 
Fry had a long row of them, and many a good day’s work | 
was done upon them by many a set of strong arms. In fact, 
a full list of the journeymen and apprentices of this office 
through the twenty years of its prime, would go far to 
supply the catalogue that we need for these reminiscences. 
What feats of professional prowess were there performed ! 
what grave discussions were there vociferously conducted— 
the master of the office often the literal leader in both ! 

Fry could make a business call on either Bishop White 
or J. P. Wilson, D.D., and conduct the interview with strict 
propriety ; but, returning thence, if he found two of his 
journeymen in a wrangle on the stairs, he would imme- 
diately offer himself as joint second to both, and take them | 
into the yard to fight it out!) He was foremost in criticizing 
the words or acts of either President or Congress—foremost | 
also in playing with the latest stray kitten that made its way 
into the office. In heated dialogue he would sometimes | 
throw off a sentence pointed and sparkling as might Sheri- 
dan himself—again he would make the room ring with 
shallow grandiloquence. No phase of Philadelphia life 


‘“FREE AND UNSHACKLED.” 


|} came awkward to him. 


| ning : 


| the central daylight hours of Sunday for the work. 


$1.00 per Annum, 


1868. NO. 4. 


His course could not be called a 
“round ’’—it was in fact a zigzag—the track of the light- 
yet from his wildest vagaries he could return to de- 
corum in a second. 

Within fifty years one or more of our city banks used 


| circulating notes part of, whose filling was printed with 
| types. 


The Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank at least did so. 
The sheets were first printed in copperplate by the cele- 


| brated firm of “ Murray, Draper, Fairman & Co.,” and 
| then the type lines were carefully registered in between the 
| end pieces. 
| called upon to do it. 
| A.M. and closed at 3 P.M. 


This was a job of high trust, and Fry was 
Our banks were then opened at 9 
There were no gas-lights ; and the 
work required critical exactness in its execution. To secure 
this, all casual interruption must be avoided, and Fry chose 
A 
printing-press was brought into the bank, and a pair of 
balls were prepared on Saturday night and set in the rack. 


| At the appointed time Fry and his boy Charley tapped at 
| the door, the watchman let them in and barred the same 


behind them. The sheets were on the press-bank, carefully 


| counted—the watchman went to his proper post, and these 


two, isolated and in silence, proceeded with their careful 
task. One morning the omens seemed peculiarly propi- 
tious: the ribs ran smoothly, the balls were in fine order ; 


| the type (Ronaldson’s Columbian Back-slope) came up beau- 


tifully. The last sheet was pulled, and the heap only re- 
mained to be counted. Our hero drew his ready right hand 
across the top sheet, and then his fingers flew through the 
quires like those of old Timotheus at ‘* Alexander’s Feast.” 
And now the last sheet is reached ; but, lo, the count is one 
less than at the beginning. Try again, more carefully: still 
one sheet short. ‘‘ Charley! count this,”’ said Fry. 

The boy counted, and still they found one sheet short! 
And now Billy began to scatter reversed blessings on paper, 
and press, and bank, and world. At it once more—they 
divide the heap and count up to each other. The demon is 
in it—the sheet is still missing. Not another soul but them- 
selves had been in the room, nor had either left it for a 
moment. They searched from washboard to topmost 
crevice—thought of cats, and rats, and bats, but who or 
what could come between them and the heap? At last 


| they each sat down in dogged silence, in a state of mind 


such as two might fall into while waiting for an earthquake. 
This minute of silent agony has no farther record, but at its 
close Fry sprang to the press, and while one hand loosed 
the buttons the other raised the drawer, and he gasped out, 
“T’ve got it!” with greater emotion than the old Greek 
shouted Eureka! He had slipped the missing sheet into 
the tympan to increase the impression, as men do every day 
with common paper. 
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The big drops rolled from the boy’s eyes. ‘“ Mr. Fry, I 
don’t like this work—I won't come here any more.” 

‘“* What's that you say, you stubborn dog?” cried Fry. ‘1 
tell you, if I have to do this work for a hundred years, no 
one but you shall come with me!” 

Thus was their faith in each other, just now strained to 
the utmost in this terrible ordeal, established anew and for- 
ever, so as to defy the severest stress of sixty succeeding 
years ! 

No one of Fry’s acquaintances was safe from his quiz- 
zing—and his printer cotemporaries were peculiarly ex- 
posed—but don’t expect me to recount even one in a 
thousand of these jokes.—A younger brother typo, noted 
for his industry and enterprise, for whom we will coin a 
neutral name, had been expatiating to Fry on some late 
speculation, when the latter rejoined— 

“T say, Smith, what are good rat-skins worth?” 

“ Rat-skins !’’ exclaimed Smith—* I don’t know any thing 
about them.” 

“Well,” said Fry, “I know the fur is fine, and that the 
vermin cost more to keep than to kill them. Look what 
Astor made on mink and beaver—but no matter now.” 

Some days after, Fry was stumping his way down Walnut 
Street, and touched his hat to Smith on passing; but the 
latter called out, “‘ Well, Mr. Fry, what do you say about 
those rat-skins ?”’ f 

Billy faced him squarely, and answered (while his 
reserved eye shot from behind his nose as if it had been 
hiding there forty years waiting for this instance), ‘* Why, 
I say that I have won the wager. I bet that you would 
broach the speculation the first time we met; and now ecce 
sign um!” 

‘Have you none of the skins?” 

“ Not one,”’ said Billy. 

“Well, Mr. Fry, you'll go on and catch the rats, won't 
you?” 

‘** No, no, Smith, Pll hand the whole speculation over to 
you;” and his eye shrank back like a spider retreating to 
its nest, while he stepped off like ‘feathered Mercury” 
himself. 

Smith looked after him, more in envy than in anger, and, 
by way of rounding off his disappointment, mentioned to 
others of the trade that Fry had urged upon him to go into 
the fur business ! 

In his appointed line of Letter-Press Printing, no difficul- 
ties could fright him ; and fate did not try his mental sinews 
in the opposite direction by any great pecuniary success. 
Early in 1811, while the re-charter of the original United 
States Bank was pending in Congress, he made a speech to 
his workmen, saying, “If the Bank gets a new charter, you 
shall all be paid your balances on the following week. If 
it must wind up, you will have to wait some time for a set- 
tlement. Meantime, any of you who think the Bank un- 
constitutional have a right to your opinions—and a right to 
bear the consequences !”’ 

The charter was refused by the casting vote of George 
Clinton of New York—and war being declared against 
England the next year, a general suspension of specie pay- 
ments followed; our finances sinking into a state of things 
where “every man did what seemed right in his own eyes.” 
For five years prices ran rampant. In the greater part of 
this time Fry’s credit stood high in the Pennsylvania Bank. 
His business was large, and he did much work at eighteen 
months’ credit. In the collapse of 1817 to ’19 he must have 
lost a full competence in bad debts. 

It was from this heavy fall that he rose to publish the 
National Gazette. This event, of course, brought Robert 
Walsh to the printing-office. The standing-press (or one 
of them) had been placed near the door, and one day on en- 
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tering he had to dodge the swing of the bar. — Billy thereat 
became terribly excited, and as soon as Walsh left the office 
he let fly a broadside of invectives against all present. 
“That press must be moved,” roared he, “ else some un- 
lucky moment, when I am not here, some of you unscalped 
savages will knock my editor's brains out.” On the following 
Saturday evening, when the speech was reported at Cole- 
rick’s tavern, a crusty compositor remarked, “* You might as 
well knock Fry’s brains out as knock his editor’s, so far as 
the Gazette is concerned.” 

But younger men were opening printing-offices, and 
larger presses were demanded. Stereotyping also was de- 
tracting from the long sway enjoyed by Carey’s type Bible. 
About the end of 1828 Fry closed the Sansom Street office, 
and concentrated his attention on his newspaper. As 
printer and publisher of the National Gazette, he kept all his 
hard-won laurels, and added fresh leaves to his already full 
wreath. It was the most correctly printed daily newspaper 
in the United States, and had no rival asa literary authority. 
But we have already sketched its career. 

The National Bank was not more to Nicholas Biddle than 
was the National Gazette to William Fry, and when these 
respective “institutions” died, their chief mourners seemed 
summoned to “set their house in order.’ Biddle soon was 
ready for his shroud. Fry lived on, but was seen and 


heard no more in his usual haunts. The evening rays of 


his wit, however, had warmth as well as lustre. Not long 
before he left business, on a very sultry day, an assistant 
ran in with several advertisements far beyond the closing 
hour, and uttered a fear that they were too late. Fry 
glanced at the different items, and found among them, 
“Three fine rock-fish just caught.”—‘* This one,” said he, 
““must go in, for its subject won't keep till to-morrow !” 

His children were now grown up, and verified his best 
hopes of them. He felt that his work was finished. Like 
some tempest-scarred pilot who has steered through many a 
storm, he felt in this his last voyage sure of the appointed 
haven, though clouds and darkness lowered ahead. He 
suffered but little from pain or sickness, and died univer- 
sally esteemed and regretted. 

Hard after Mr. Fry, or rather abreast of him, came 


Thomas and George Palmer, brothers—(another brace of 


Scotchmen!) Early in our century they had built a most 
capacious printing-office on Locust Street west of Eighth, 
nearly opposite to the present Musical Fund Hall—sur- 
rounded then by commons and clover. Their office, and 
Gray & Wylie’s Classical Academy above Ninth Street, 
were the vanguard of the brick and mortar army that has 
since occupied the ground to the Schuylkill River, and 
beyond it. Louis Dobelbower assured me that when he 
started on Saturday with a check for the wages of the week 
he could see the roof of the North America Bank as soon 
as he turned the southeast corner of the office. Eastward 
lay the “ Potter’s Field’? (row our blooming Washington 
Square)}—the dreary territory of the nameless dead—the 
palpable garner of “the yellow fever!’’ Its shattered rail 
fence might “int here is no thoroughfare,” but could not 
be said to assert it effectively. Next came the prison, with 
its rocky wall; the Dispensary, on Fifth Street; Friends’ 
School House, on Fourth Street; Carpenter's Hall, receding 
from the line of Chestnut Street; and then the Bank, on its 
present site. 

In this office the greatest part of Carey’s great Bible forms 
were set up. The Pica type was furnished by Binney & 


Ronaldson—but the Nonpareil was imported. Most of 


Palmer’s own type came from Scotland; and the careful 
owners could hear a full point or a hair-space fall on the 
floor, and if it was not immediately picked up, one of them 
would come to the end of the stand and protest against such 
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carelessness. ‘* Think, man, how far they have to be brought | 


over sea; what a sham-ful thing to tread them underfoot!” 
Blessings on their exact faithfulness !—such steady exemplars 
are the guide-boards of a new generation, marshalling it 
“in the way it should go.” 

George Palmer was a spare little man, and as he grew 
gray he shrunk into still smaller dimensions. In their ex- 
tensive business, as years rolled on, various journeymen and 
apprentices were employed in the office, and among these 
latter came a lusty nephew, with whose bringing up the old 
men took especial pains. The lad grew broad and tall, 
and had a full share of human weakness associated with his 
bodily strength. Uncle George believed in Solomon’s style 
of training. He was not fastidious as to the form of the rod, 
but generally preferred his own right hand. One day, while 
administering some wholesome discipline to his fallible 
nephew, the latter shook himself loose so emphatically 
as to send the uncle reeling against the opposite stand. 
“Tut, tut, James, what ’rre ye aboot—what ’rre ye aboot?” 
exclaimed George—and then proceeded to tell James, in a 
milder tone, how careful he ought to be in a composing- 
room as to his movements, and never to turn round so sud- 
denly again, or he might do damage! Twenty years after 
the occurrence, George Hitner could barely tell me the story 
intelligibly between explosions of laughter. 

About the close of the second war with Great Britain the 
elder brother died, and soon after the surviver handed over 
the business to Benjamin Mifflin, one of his best appren- 
tices, who eventually became, along with Mr. Parry, the 
printer and publisher of the Pennasyleanian—a daily news- 
paper which we have already noticed. 

; 20a 

Ir our readers do not think that it requires nerve to edit 
a newspaper out West, let them read this, the experience of 
“one of them fellers,”’ as told by himself: 

‘“ One evening—it was moonlight in the summer time—we 
sat alone on the porch by the cottage door, holding that 
little white hand in a gentle pressure; one arm had stolen 
around her waist, and a silent song of joy, ‘lie the music 
of the night,’ was on our soul. Our lips met in a sweet 
delicious kiss, and, bending softly to her ear, we whis- 
pered a tale of passionate devotion—we proposed. In a 
moment she tore her hand from ours, and with a look of 
ineffable scorn said, ‘What! marry an editor? You git 
out!’ We slid.” 

+socoe- — 

THE PRESERVATION OF BOOKS is the subject of a corre- 
spondence in the London Builder. The writer says he was 
very much annoyed, some twenty-five years ago, by finding 
the backs of a number of rows of the books in his book- 
case mildewed; and although they were carefully and fre- 
quently wiped off, they were soon disfigured again. He 
then adopted the plan of lightly washing over the backs 
and covers of his books with spirits of wine, using a goose- 
quill feather as a brush; and he says the mildew never after- 
wards appeared, and that he has since used spirits of wine 
to prevent mildew, with equally good effect, in other cases. 

- seco, 


AN old bachelor, who had become melancholy and poeti- 
cal, wrote some verses for the village paper, in which he 
expressed the hope that the time would soon come when 
he should 

rest calmly within a shroud, 
With a weeping willow by my side ;* 
but, to his inexpressible horror, it came out in print,— 


‘*When I shall rest calmly within a shawl, 
With a weeping widow by my side.” 
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HOVER’S CARBONIZED PAPER. 


BY HECTOR ORR, ESQ. 
Read at the Meeting of the Franklin Institute, February 19th, 1868. 


The consumption of paper in the United States, for writing 
and printing purposes, is enormous, far exceeding the pro- 
portion of a similar population in any other part of the 
world, The demand for printing-paper alone is so immense, 
that this variety of the article has overshadowed all others, 
and seems to have nearly monopolized the attention of manu- 
facturers. The selection and preparation of the material, and 
the finishing of the surface, have drawn out much ingenuity 
and skill; yet the application of color in the process of 
printing is a simpler operation than that employed by the 
smallest school-boy in his first lesson in writing. In print- 
ing, we place a definite amount of coloring matter, in a 
state of minute mechanical division, upon a contrasting 
surface, simply laying the ink on, and leaving it to harden 


| by the slow absorption of the fluid parts. 


In writing, however, in addition to all other adaptations, 
a chemical action is indispensable ; we need the contact of 
both air and light to make the record legible and lasting. 
Writing with ink is, in fact, a minute dyeing process, in 
which a particular color is both produced and fixed by 
chemical affinity. Yet these conditions seem to have had 
but little consideration from paper-makers. The demand 
for material has become so urgent that other substances 
besides linen have been pressed into service. The bleaching 
salts, made necessary by the use of discolored stock, dis- 
turbs the shade of the ink; while the shorter fibre of cotton 
produces a piling on the surface, to allay which various 
devices have been resorted to, which leave the sheet glassy 
and almost unimpressible by the ink. 

Indeed, when we examine the actual process of paper- 
making, we are surprised at the unlikely means there em- 
ployed for the desired end. Our paper is literally felt, or 
matted pulp, of several varieties of vegetable fibre,—the 
natural union of whose particles has been changed by fric- 
tion and immersion in water, and the material then brought 
into artificial contact through farther agitation by ingenious 
machinery, thus interlacing the fibres,—and which, starting 
at the trough as a wet cobweb, by means of heat and gradu- 
ated pressure, in a few moments ends in finished paper, such 
as we are all familiar with. 

Almost the only difference made by the manufacturer 
between printing paper and writing paper, thus far, has been 
the application to the latter of a glutinous wash or sizing, 
which presents a moderate resistence to fluids, and thus 
restricts the ink to the exact track of the pen’s point, but 
which, at the same time, causes the ink to stand upon 
the surface for some time, and, while hindering it from 
spreading, increases the danger of blotting. 

On such a substance, so prepared, to find ourselves tracing 
a fine steel point for hours together without tripping, and 
staining in thousands of delicate characters, each definite 
and peculiar, is almost wonderful; while the new material 
employed in pens (a finely sensitive metal), drying and con- 
densing the ink sooner on the pen than on the paper, and 
requiring a fluid almost colorless when applied, seems to 
bring the difficulty to an aggravating height. And it is 
just at this exhaustion of our patience that relief appears in 
the shape of this CARBONIZED PAPER. 

Our writing ink (with trifling variations of proportions) 
is a compound of sulphate of iron, extract of galls, and 
gum, held in mechanical union by soft water. When this 

| fluid is applied to the paper, as hitherto made, the following 
| chemical action ensues: the oxygen of the atmosphere 
| forms gallic acid with the tannin of the galls, which, in 
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turn, unites with the iron of the copperas, forming a black 
precipitate (the per-gallate of iron), and the sulphuric acid, 
thus set free, enters the body of the paper, while the water 
passes off by evaporation. 

Now, this presence of sulphuric acid in the tissue of the 
paper is not a desirable result. At least it promises no 
good, and may produce harm. It adds nothing to the per- 


manence of the color, and it may eventually act injuriously | 


upon the very fibre of the paper. 

In the Carbonized Paper, however, a new agent is intro- 
duced which acts both promptly and powerfully. The car- 
bonate, equally diffused through the whole mass of the 
paper, is seized on with avidity by the sulphuric acid, 
forming a sulphate which at ordinary temperature may be 
considered a permanent compound, while the iron thus 


suddenly released, unites immediately with the gallic acid, | * . 
| famous throughout the world—the processes through which 


producing the deep black color so desirable in ink; and the 
carbonic acid, displaced from the carbonate, may be said to 


put the sulphuric acid under bonds for good behavior, and | 


yet has no hurtful reaction itself upon either the ink or the 
paper. 

It is rarely that we find even a radical improvement on a 
former practice at once so happily adjust its operation and 
carry palpable advantage through all its ramifications. 


I have already alluded to the process of letter-press print- | 


ing as distinguished from handwriting. -Printers, hitherto, 
have had no such assistance in applying their color as this 
invention offers to the penman; but [ am not without hope 
that it may yet be extended to the art which preserves and 
promotes all others. 


From an earlier period than I can specify, printers have | 


chosen to “work” their paper in a damp condition, having 
a moderate quantity of water equally diffused through each | 
sheet. In the anxious round of a day’s work full of nice 
practical details, though continued for a lifetime, few will 


find opportunity or inclination for a philosophical examina- | 
tion of the particular process employed. I have been unable | 
to satisfy myself that this wetting of the paper does any thing | 


more than slightly turn back the texture towards its former 
condition of pulp, raising a minute nap perpendicularly and | 
spreading the fibres horizontally (I have frequently known 
sheets to spread one inch in twenty-four). Into this new 
surface the types bury themselves and undergo a slight 
wiping under the pressure, and then when the water is after- | 
wards driven out by evaporation, the fibres knit over the 
ink, and each sheet also receiving heavy pressure between 
smooth pasteboards, the nap is laid down, and the ink is | 
thus held mechanically on the paper. This is the best 
account [I can give why our finely printed books do not soil 
in handling, as a damp newspaper does when fresh from 
the press. 

The public in general is perhaps not aware of the advance 
in speed that letter-press printing has attained in our age. 
Within my own experience we have passed from five | 
hundred impressions per hour, to twenty thousand impres- | 
sions in the same time from a single surface ! 

In this rapid movement, we are thwarted principally by 
the crude mechanical application of color already described. 
The “ second impression” (that applied to the opposite side 
of the sheet) following 30 rapidly after the first that the 
ink has no time to seat itself in the paper, and hence ‘ sets 
off” (as we say) on the tympan sheet, which soon becomes | 
soiled and blurs the first impression. 

I therefore think that if we could establish a chemical 
action between the paper and the ink, this grave impediment 
would be at least abated. We then need apply less color, 
and that in a more fluid condition than now, and have it | 
adhere more firmly to the surface. 

As the process is a Philadelphia invention, | hope our 
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scientific members will spare it a little thought. This is 
part of my excuse for thus presenting it. I have presumed 
also a little on the consideration due our old brother printer 
whose name our Institute has chosen for its special distine- 
tion. And here I will leave the matter for the present. 


+~see- 
JAMES MONTGOMERY AND JOSEPH GALES. 

The March number of Hlarper’s New Monthly Magazine 
contains the first part of an article entitled ‘ Sheffield—a 
Battle-Field of English Labor,” in which the writer gives a 
graphic description of the working of the numerous plating 
and cutlery establishments, axe and saw factories, iron- 
works, &c., which have rendered the name of Sheffield 


the work passes before it is perfected, and the effect of the 
labor upon the moral, intellectual, and physical systems of 
the laborer. Sheffield, however, is not alone distinguished 
for the beauty and perfection of its mechanical productions, 
nor as having been the ‘ battle-field of English labor” 
against English capital and aggression, but is rendered 
memorable as the home of a few men “around whom the 
most vital elements of England have clustered;”’ and the 
article referred to is rendered doubly valuable by the 
author's “account of the few men who belonged there” 
who were prominent in the great reform movement of 1794. 
Among these none took a more active part than James 
Montgomery and Joseph Gales, and the “‘ reminiscences” 
referring to them are peculiarly interesting. 

The year in which Montgomery reached his majority, 
Joseph Gales, bookseller, auctioneer, and printer of the 
Sheffield Register, advertised for a clerk, and the young poet 
answered and was accepted. There was hardly a more 
solitary youth in England than he who now entered the 
city of iron. Near Mr. Gales lived his father, mother, and 
three sisters. They attended the Unitarian church. Mont- 
gomery sometimes went with them there, but oftener to the 
Methodist chapel. He was much influenced by the conver- 
sation and kindness of Mrs. Gales, a lady of fine taste, who 
had written a novel of merit (“‘ Lady Emma Meleombe”’), 
and was an efficient writer in her husband’s paper. Mr. 
Gales was esteemed by all as a man of public spirit, and was 
a leader among the radical reformers of the day in demand- 
ing an enlargement of the franchise, and into the same ranks 


| Montgomery threw himself mind and heart. It was at the 


time when England was at war with the revolutionary party 
of France to crush democratic principles (1794) that the 
progressive elements of society everywhere were exas- 
perated, and liberalism, but littke known and discussed 
in England before, crystallized into a power which has 
since written its preface at least to the history of a new 
England. These elements h’d their chief centre, outside 
of London, at Sheffield, and in the printing-office of Mr. 
Gales. There was a society called the ‘ Constitftional 
Society,” of which he was secretary. The plans for Parlia- 
mentary reform which young Pitt had repeatedly urged 
upon the House of Commons had been scornfully rejected, 
and the radicals were at white heat. Thomas Paine was at 


work, and it is probable that Gales first printed his ‘‘ Age of 


Reason,” and that he (Paine) wrote for the Sheffield Register. 
Symmons, Ridgeway, and others, who sold Paine’s works 
in London, were in prison for so doing; and Gales and 
Montgomery were under espionage. Gales was also pub- 
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lishing a small periodical, The Patriot, whose editor, Matthew 
Campbell Brown, was an occupant of what was called 
“Godfrey Fox’s parlor,” ¢.e. the jail. At the meetings 
that were held Montgomery generally wrote the hymn that 
was sung by the multitude. One which he had to hear read 
at the Old Bailey afterward began— 
**O God of hosts! thine ear incline, 

Regard our prayers, our cause be thine: 

When orphans cry, when babes complain, 

When widows weep, canst thou refrain ¥” 

About this time there came to Sheffield a very able and 
accomplished negro, or dark mulatto—he was the son of his 
former master at Bermuda—about whom there speedily 
gathered a romantic interest. He was, by general admis- 


sion, the finest popular orator in England, fiery, impassioned, | 


and thought by some equal to Mirabeau. His name was 
Henry Redhead Yorke. He was a guest in Mr. Gales’s 
house, and while he was there a great meeting occurred, 
which afterward became famous as the subject of a state 
trial, under the name of “the Castle-Hill meeting.” Yorke 
presided at this meeting, and was its leading orator. 
who saw him on this occasion says, “ His figure was good, 
and his dress striking, if not in the best taste, with Hessian 
boots and a stock of republican plainness: he wore a silk 
coat and waistcoat of court fashion, his hair at the same 
time defying the curt French character by its luxuriant 
curl—a tendency derived from the sunnier side of his 
ancestral tree.” It is hardly possible to gather from the 
report of his speech in the indictment, as preserved in 
“Howell's State Trials” (Vol. 25), an idea of Yorke’s 
ability ; not only because so much is dependent upon voice 
and spirit, but because words that then were assaults have 
now become commonplaces. Nevertheless, one may gather 
that Yorke meant business. “The governments of Europe 


present no delectable symmetry to the contemplation of 


the philosopher, no enjoyment to the satisfaction of the 
citizen. A vast, deformed, and cheerless structure, the 


frightful abortion of haste and usurpation presents to the | 


eye of the beholder no systematic arrangement, no har- 
monious organization of society. Chance, haste, faction, 
tyranny, rebellion, massacre, and the hot, inclement action 
of human passions, have begotten them. Utility never has 
been the end of their institution, but partial interest has 
been its fruit. Such abominable and absurd forms, such 
jarring and dissonant principles, which chance has scattered 
over the earth, cry aloud for something more natural, more 


pure, and more calculated to promote the happiness of 


mankind. It must be granted that this experience is import- 
ant, because it teaches the suffering nations of the present 


and humanists in what manner to enkindle them, so as to 
produce with effect that grand political explosion which, at 
dignity and sublime grandeur of freedom.” 
it—so wrought upon the people that they put the mulatto 


‘Citizen Yorke” and Mr. Gales in a carriage, and themselves 
drew it with acclamations through the streets. The“ Church 


and King party,” infuriated, came with a recruiting military | 


company, with drum and fife, to “Citizen Gales’s”’ door, 
where they shouted and fired a little gunpowder, declaring 
that his windows would be smashed before night. This 
called up the democrats, who came body of five 
hundred and sang, in front of the house, a well-known 
radical hymn of the time—*‘ God save great Thomas Paine !”’ 

Immediately after this meeting there came into the hands 


of ** The Committee of Secrecy of the House of Commons” | 


a letter which showed conclusively that the radicals had 


One | 


; gomery as editor. 
the same time that it buries despotism—already convulsive | 
and agonizing—in ruins, may raise up the people to the | 
Such language | 
as this—and I am not sure but I have chosen the tamest of | 


| imprisoned again. 
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been preparing pikes in Sheffield. It is probable they 
apprehended attack on their meetings, and had prepared to 
defend themselves. At any rate, the cutler came forward 
and named Gales and some others as the persons for whom 
he had made them, and a warrant was issued for their 
arrest. Mr. Gales escaped it in a curious way. During 
“Citizen” Yorke’s residence in Sheffield he had won the 
heart of Miss Sarah Gales, and formed an engagement with 
her. However, he suddenly left and went to Derby, under 
circumstances so unsatisfactory, as far as his attentions to 
the lady were concerned, that Mr. Gales followed him. 
That very day, after he had gone, the constable went to 
arrest him. Gales was advised of the matter, and at once 
escaped to Hamburg, and subsequently to America. It 
would no doubt have gone pretty hard with him if he had 
been caught; for he said truly, in a farewell paper sent to 
the Sheffield Register, and printed in the last number of that 
paper, “‘To be accused is now to be guilty.” Yorke, 


| however, got off better than was anticipated, possibly 


through an eloquent (and I suspect conciliatory) speech he 
made to the jury. He was fined £200, and sentenced to be 
imprisoned in Dorchester jail two years, and until his fine 
was paid. Here his captivating address availed him again ; 
he married the daughter of the governor of the jail, his fine 
was paid, and, soon after his release, he was, by the Masters 
of the Bench of the Inner Temple, called to be a barrister- 
at-law. He became such a model of loyalty that he made 
his appearance at Sheftield in the regimentals of a lieuten- 
ant-colonel to recruit for the very war against which his 
indignant anathemas had been hurled, but was hooted out 


| of the town by the people. 


Mr. Gales, with his wife and his son Joseph (seven years 
old), encountered many losses on their voyage, and reached 
Philadelphia with very little money. However, he was a 
man of indomitable energy, and was soon making a living 
out of the Independent Gazetteer of that city, which he 
established. He was the first to introduce the practice 
of reporting by short-hand the debates of Congress, which 
then sat in Philadelphia. He afterward went to North 
Carolina, and established the Raleigh Register. The Phila- 
delphia paper went with Congress to Washington, and 
became the National Intelligencer, of which the younger 
Joseph Gales became and long continued to be the proprietor. 
The sisters of the elder Mr. Gales remained in Sheffield, and 
carried on the bookselling business under the firm of ‘ Anne 
& Elizabeth Gales.” The younger sister, Sarah, went to 
America. Montgomery, the poet, had his home with these 
sisters us long as they lived, and I judge that he was 


tenderly attached to Sarah, by some lines he wrote at her 
day in what manner to prepare their combustible ingredients, | 


departure; but he was never married. After the flight of 
Mr. Gales his paper reappeared as the Jris, with Mont- 
He was, however, very soon sent to 
accompany Yorke in prison, the cause of it being the 
writing of a ballad for a street-hawker, which contained 
the following pretty strong verse :— 
** Europe's fate on the contest’s decision depends ; 
Most important its issue will be ; 
For should France be subdued, Europe's liberty ends ; 
If she triumphs, the world will be free.” 


It is remarkable that in all his prose writings the poet 
wrote peacefully as a Quaker, and was a strenuous oppo- 
nent of war; but whenever he was visited by his political 


Muse he became fiery. His bit of doggerel gave him an 
imprisonment of three months and a £20 fine. He rather 
enjoyed his imprisonment, perhaps for the same reason that 
Thoreau did, finding it a new point of view from which to 
look upon the world. His window commanded a beautiful 
prospect. Hardly had he got out of jail when he was 
A newly-raised regiment in Sheffield, not 
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having received their bounty-money, refused to obey some 
order, and a number of the people having assembled to see 
what was going on, the colonel of the company plunged with 
his horse into the crowd, trampling down men, women, and 
children, and killing some with his sword. The colonel 
considered himself libeled by the account of this dastardly 
proceeding which appeared in the Jris, and the poet was 
sent to York Castle and fined £30. His ability had by this 
time found a wide recognition, and he was much sympa- 
thized with. Coleridge came to Sheffield in those days and 
preached in the Unitarian church. He was interested to 
get subscribers for the Watehman, but he would not try to 
do so in Sheffield, lest, as he wrote, “I should injure the 
sale of the Jris, the editor of which (a very amiable and 
ingenious young man of the name of James Montgomery) 
is now in prison for a libel on a bloody-minded magistrate 
there.” There were eight Quakers, who had refused to pay 
tithes, imprisoned at the same time, and he gained much 
from their society. He wrote considerably there, among 
other things his ‘‘ Pleasures of Imprisonment,” with its 
brave key-note— 
* Blest with freedom unconfined, 
Dungeons cannot hold the soul: 


Who can chain the immortal mind ? 
None but He who spans the pole!” 


His subsequently published ‘ Prison Amusements, by Paul 
Positive,’ shows, however, that he had dark days within 
those gloomy walls, for ‘“rose-water’’ and “ model prisons” 
were not yet known. But his humor seems to have fairly 
blossomed in the dark; as, for example, in the ‘Soliloquy 
of a Water-Wagtail on the Walls of York Castle:” 

‘Hear your sovereign’s proclamation, 
All good subjects young and old; 
I'm the Lord of the Creation 
I—a water-wagtail bold! 


All around, and all you see, 
All the World was made for Me!” 


Years afterward he wrote, ‘‘When distracted with the 


cares of business, and wounded with the disappointment of 


life, 1 look back with tender recollection on my prison 
hours; in reading which one cannot help remembering 
Carlyle’s quaint announcement after visiting a much finer 
prison, that if they would only keep him in it the world 
would get a better book out of him than it had any chance 
of getting otherwise! The Jris was one of the finest papers 
in Great Britain; and especially there appeared in it from the 
poet’s pen some of the finest estimates concerning Napoleon, 
who was then abolishing the Alps and riding rough-shod 
over Europe. He hated war, and Napoleon was to him 
war incarnate. 

It is extraordinary that in a small provincial newspaper 
in England at that time there should have been a man 
writing such things as the following on the death of Pitt: 
“It is by extinguishing in an instant the luminaries of the 


world, the men whose minds have ruled the counsels of 


kings, whose hands have held the reins of government, 
whose breath has been the moving spirit of nations—it is by 
extinguishing these in an instant that Death makes his 
power universally known; it is by piercing a heart like Mr. 
Pitt’s, whose pulsation was felt over sea and land through 
millions of bosoms, that he discovers to each of us the 


arrow which was launched from his bow at the moment of 


our birth, and which pursues us with steady, unerring, 
unceasing decision through every turning of life, increasing 
in speed as we fail in strength, till it reaches the mark, and 
we are, in the twinkling of an eye, as if we had never 
been.” 

Dr. Johnson (‘‘ Life of Lyttelton’’) speaks of “ that indis- 
tinct and headstrong ardor for liberty which a man of genius 
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always catches when he enters the world, and always 
suffers to cool as he passes forward.”” He might well have 
said this of the English man of genius. Southey, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Carlyle, Tennyson, all began as radicals. 
Montgomery did not escape the overmastering tendency of 
English conservatism; and from the time of his second 
imprisonment—though not, I think, on account of it—his 
radicalism began to cool. He began to write hymns about 
benighted Greenland instead of oppressed England; and 
when the terrible wrong of the Prince Regent at Peterloo 
occurred, the Jris was so colorless in its comments that he 
lost his popularity altogether, and a new paper was started 
in Sheffield to defend the popular cause. Thus the standard 
of the great battle passed out of his hands; and here we 
may best leave him—not, however, to forget that, so far as 
his ill-balanced temperament served him, he worked well 
while his day lasted. 


Hliscellancous Items, 


In CurcaGo, from the Internal Revenue return for 1867, 
it appears that twenty-one firms transacted a business of 
over $2,000,000 each, and seventy-six exceeding $1,000,000, 
within the year; while one hundred and seventy-six make 
returns above $500,000, Fifty-nine firms did business in 
1866 to the extent of $1,000,000 and over, and fourteen ex- 
ceeded $2,000,000. The highest return was that of Field, 
Palmer & Leitner, whose sales were reported at $9,220,000. 


AN editor of a paper published “ out West” has been 
greatly amused and edified by beholding, in the court-room 
of the town in which he lives, four lawyers reading from 
one Bible. Two were sitting down and holding the book 
between them, the other two looking over their shoulders. 
The attitude and expression of the group were such as to 
inspire the beholder with the belief that they had never 
seen the book before. 


THERE would seem to be no such thing as absolutely un- 
skilled labor. Two street-sweepers, for instance, were dis- 
cussing the merits of a new “hand” the otherday. “TI say, 
Bill,’ quoth No. 1, “what do you think of him?” “I 
don’t think much,” replied No. 2; “he’s well enough for a 
hit of up-and-down straight sweep, but when he tries the 
fancy dodge round a post he makes a poor show.” 


In PoLANp, recently, there was an extraordinary shower 
of meteorolites, caused by the bursting of a meteor. The 
light of the meteor was visible for eight seconds, and the 
eye could follow the direction of the fragments, and the 
places where they fell were easily discovered the next 
morning. Some of the fragments collected have been 
deposited in the Polish museum at Warsaw. 


Tut New York Commercial Advertiser says, “If you 
desire to be possessed of a great variety of utterly unrelia- 
ble information concerning the private business of a news- 
paper, consult the columns of its contemporaries. We 
know of no medium through which so many fables are 
made to pass as facts.” 

A CERTAIN author, Klepsippus, who was somewhat over- 
fond of borrowing from others, said that his ideas came so 
fast, they quite ran away with him, ‘ Nay,” said Diogenes, 
“but I wonder at that, for they ought to run after you.” 
“Why so?” asked Klepsippus. “To ery, ‘Stop Thief.’” 

THE number of lawyers in the United States is reported 
at 31,986; and their aggregate annual earnings at $63,972,000, 
an average for each of $2000. Of these lawyers, 2682 are 
residents of New York city, 695 of Philadelphia, and 648 
of Boston. 
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{ Written for the Printers’ Circular. } 


REFLECTIONS OF A COUNTRY PRINTER 


PRINTING CONSIDERED AS A SOCIAL FORCE, 


schind every thing, animate or inanimate, there is a 
primal force. The winds derive their power to bluster, 
and the waters to roll downward, from some mighty First 
Motion. The Divine 'Evepyeia of Grecian speculation was 
more than a philosophic dream, and is as perceptible to the 
clear insight of the nineteenth century as “ cakes and ale”’ 
to its gluttony, or gunny-bags to its trading instincts. The 
grandest of all physical phenomena, which we call “ gravita- 
tion,” has its origin—for it must originate—in some supernal 


exertion, and all physical laws, so called, are but the con- | 


tinuance of an intelligent volition. 


As with the material, 
so with social laws. 


Society itself is a resultant of many 


applied forces; its maxims are dictated, its practices pre- | 


scribed, and its laws ordained, by unrecognized Workers 
and Thinkers. The humblest and commonest of. social 
comforts, as well as the purest moralities, have been born of 
the thought, toil, and sacrifice of some man, or class of men. 
The preponderance of a given force in society causes re- 


publics to prosper or decay, makes or unmakes kings, decrees | 


beneficent or tyrannical laws, exalts or dethrones virtue, and 
causes history to be written with pencils of light or traced 
in blood and tears. It is philosophic blindness to ignore 
causes in admiration of effects, and philosophic atheism 


present as the result of chance. There is no wise or benefi- 
cent social institution in existence to-day which has not been 
created by the persistent exertion of some social force, 
which may be hidden in garments so common that its 
labors have been unheeded and its presence unnoticed 


until it has conferred upon society a fresh dignity or in- 


spired it with a new emotion. The humblest of these 
social forces is worthy of study; for, as it is stated by 


Motley, in his recent volume, ‘Empires are built up or | 


undermined by the ceaseless industry of obscure multitudes, 
often slightly observed or but dimly comprehended.” 
Amongst these “slightly observed and dimly compre- 


hended”’ social forces, upon whom republics as well as | 


empires depend for continuance or decay, is the Printer. 


And here I wish to say, par parenthése, that I have de- | 


signedly used the term “ Printer,” for the purposes of this 
essay, In preference to adopting the modern appellation 


“the Press,”’—a term which I am sorry to see is fast gene- | 


ralizing away the dignity of the printer. It is a term which 
I am persuaded originated in a desire to stretch the printer’s 


mantle of honor so as to make it wide enough to cover a | 


whole race of beardless ‘ locals’”’ and journalistic hangers- 
on, who, not knowing the difference between pica and agate, 
would fain steal the printer’s patent of nobility to create 
with it a Grub Street aristocracy of “the Press.” This 
twaddle about “the Press” has become very nauseating to 
all rightly constituted typographical stomachs. The printer 
is an entity—a very palpable and potent one—whose mark 
is on every well-formed stone in the temple of civilization. 
But what is the Press? Let an illustration answer. If the 
Buggleton Brass Band gives a public entertainment for the 


blowing discordant marches and eccentric waltzes, there 
must be, as in every well-regulated American assemblage, a 
certain amount of speech-making; ‘the Press, the palla- 
dium of our liberties,’ must of necessity be one of the 
regular toasts; and the next issue of the ““Buggleton Bugle 
of Freedom,” whose editor is some superannuated school- 
master or retired cobbler with a soul above lapstones, will 


| seven hundred years. 
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hurl at its score of readers a column of farrago about the 
dignity, usefulness, &c. &c., of “the press’’—meaning, of 
course, the schoolmaster or cobbler aforesaid. It is time to 
abandon this phrase and return to our Saxon vernacular, 
giving honor where honor is due, to the printer—the patient 
laborer evolving Thought from fragments of metal, making 
the best aspirations of the race vocal, clothing its prayers 
with words, bringing Science, Religion, Poetry, and Know- 
ledge down from the distant clouds of abstract ideas, and 
thundering denunciations of wrong with every vibration of 
his majestic but soulless servant, the press. 

The importance of the printer as a force in society is 
evidenced by the accelerated advance of the race towards 
the higher forms of civilization since his art commenced its 
mission. Judged by the standard of mental development, 
the best part of human progress dates back only six or 
We can trace the first decisive vic- 
tory of the democratic or self-governing ideas over the 
ancient fraud of feudalism to the twelfth century, when the 
Free Cities of Germany asserted and maintained their 
municipal liberties against the forces of kings, counts, 
landgraves, and other titled robbers. For the impetus 
given to liberal and just ideas of human rights all coming 
ages should be grateful to the Free Cities; but how greatly 
would their work have been facilitated if daily newspapers 
had then been in existence! And every effort of the 
peoples to throw off the nightmare of Kings and Aristoc- 
racies since that memorable struggle has been successful 


| just in the degree to which the popular mind could be 
to regard the civilization, freedom, and promise of the | 


reached by the printer. Luther and the printers shook the 
world; but, without the latter, the great reformer, instead 
of upheaving empires, might have gained only a little 
local celebrity as an obstinate heretic. It may be stated as 
an axiom that the approximation of society to the largest 
freedom and most complete civilization is in a direct ratio 
to the development of typography. Take the census of a 
nation’s printers, and you have a reliable datum for esti- 
mating its enlightenment, morality, and civilization. They 
have not lived in vain, these *“‘ obscure and dimly compre- 
hended”’ toilers of the typographic art; for the places of 
their labor—in obscure alleys, up rickety stairways, in 
dingy rooms decorated only with festoons of spiders’- 
web—have been the veritable workshops of the gnomes, 
where the armor for the champions of humanity has been 
fashioned. 

There is no other social force whose efforts are so directly 
traceable to their source, and whose impulses so directly 
record their own vibration. Take away the printer, and 
you have removed the keystone in the social arch. Men 
might make shift to do without other callings; let the 
hatters, tailors, and shoemakers be suddenly swept out of 
existence and the practice of their trades be forgotten, 
society would supply the deficiency with the bark of trees, 
furs, or fig-leaves—and, perhaps, be as well off; but let 
some miraculous edict suddenly blot out the whole race of 
typographic craftsmen, striking from humanity its know- 
ledge of letters, and the race would be at once on the retro- 
grade road to barbarism. In fact, all that society can boast of 
now as superior to the Fiji Islanders, it owes, directly or in- 
directly, to printing. Madame de Staél, with all her faults 


as a woman, could, with the masculine side of her nature, 
purpose of “raising the wind” to procure larger means for | 


recognize the importance of printing ; in her essay ‘‘ On the 
Influence of Literature upon Society,” she combats the 
doctrine that all republics must necessarily re-enact the old 


| Grecian and Roman tragedies of rise, progress, and decay, 


asserts that there is no moral necessity for the greatest 
nations to be eclipsed after having for a certain length of 
time enlightened the world, that a succession of dethroned 
republics is not an inevitable fatality, and declares that the 
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real cause of the destruction of the empires of antiquity 


Was their ignorance of printing and one or two other arts, 
including the manufacture of gunpowder. She argues, 
with good show of plausibility, that, * previous to the estab- 
lishment of the art of printing, national spirit and national 
knowledge must of course have been victims to the bar- 
barians who were certainly more skilful as warriors than 
other men.” That is to say, all that elevates society above 
the despotism of brute force is due to the printer. Nor is 
it without logical basis that she asserts that not only was 
the decline of the Roman empire traceable to the want of a 
knowledge of printing, but that “ had the press existed, the 
opinions and acquirements of the people would have in- 
creased in strength, the Roman character would have been 
preserved, and with it the Republic would have continued 
its superiority.” 

All that is preserved of the past is its thought. Its 
mightiest ruins have no share in the formation of modern 
society ; but what Cicero and Demosthenes and Lycurgus 
embalmed in the eloquence of their speech, copied by slow 


and painful processes, lives and influences the thought of 


to-day. The strife between animal force and intellect in 
the old nations was an unequal one—it was the voice of a 
single man drowned by the clashing arms of a host; but in 
our day thought multiplies its champions. A man thinks 
now in large editions, printed with lightning speed; the 
magic telegraph, and the equally magic type-metal, flash a 
noble impulse or needed warning across a continent of 
thinking and reading men; it is no longer the exceptional 


orator who strives to lift the people up to his realm of 


thought, and whose domain is bounded by the area of space 
that Can limit the vibrations of his lungs, but whoever has a 
good thought prints it, and others do the same, until the 
small specks of light gather in numbers like the stars in 
their hosts—the firmament of society is made to brighten 
and glow, and men walk under its magnificence, cheered 
and illumined. Shall there not be some meed of thankful- 
ness, some social acknowledgment of the value of those 
whose creative skill and unceasing industry have, in a 
humble and reverent way, said to the chaotic darkness 
that for long ages hung over society, ‘* Let there be light”’ ? 
Is it not time especially for those who know themselves to 
be the ministers of the grandest force in society, to claim 
their true rank amongst men? As a peculiar people, the 
printing fraternity ought not to be content with private 
protests against that injustice of society which fails to 
accord the measure of consideration to which they are en- 
titled. They should assert themselves more clearly and 
emphatically. Let our Unions institute their public courses 
of lectures, let our CrRCULAR contain more of the thinking 
of the craft reduced to writing, and let a man be able to 
say, “I am a printer!” with a prouder manner than he 
would declare himself a measurér of tapes or a peddler of 
patent rights. 


+~s.ee> 


ENGLAND uses 220,000 pounds of paper annually ; France, 
195,000 pounds, and the United States, 400,000. 


Boston has a detective whose sole business is to look 
after the thieves who steal newspapers from doorsteps. 


‘**Missus, mother says can she get your iron pot to cook 
some meatin?” “ No; it is Lent.” 


Why is a joiner less handsome than his wife? Because 
he is a deal-planer. 


Or the West Point graduates, fifteen are editors and fif- 
teen clergymen. 


THERE are 42,891 farms in Texas, averaging 591 acres each. 


[ Written for the Printers’ Circular. ] 
FEATS OF HAND-PRESS WORK. 
‘*Now Napier, steam, and roller-boys, 
And jacks, are brought in play.” 
Printers’ Song. 

It is a problem, hardly worth considering, perhaps, 
whether workmen in this day of steam could be induced, 
by the incentive of reward, to labor with all their strength 
and agility, persistently, from morn to night, as they did 
half a century ago, at the hand-press. Thus wrought 
James Harper and Thurlow Weed, two notable living ex- 
amples of early industry and application, who could enter- 
tain us with marvellous tales of the wooden press. 

What was known as the Ramage Press at the time when 
balls went out of use, was an improvement upon the 
Blaeuw press, of Holland, which had been in use about 
two hundred years. Adam Ramage, who came from Scot- 
land with the late Mr. George Bruce, was induced by the 
latter, an excellent pressman and ingenious man, to under- 
take some changes in the old press. The screws then in 
use were about two inches in diameter, and the pitch was 
so great that only a light impression could be obtained. Mr. 
Ramage increased the screw to three and a half inches in 
diameter, and otherwise improved it so as considerably to 
increase the power. The desideratum of power was more 
generally felt at this time by reason of the new faces which 
the founders introduced, with bolder strokes and finer hair- 


lines, requiring heavier impressions. But this mode of 


increasing the power retarded the speed. Still, the rapidity 
with which impressions were taken upon these presses, re- 
quiring two pulls to a sheet, on each side, may be almost 
incredible to modern pressmen, who have wrought only 
at the iron hand-presses, with all the improvements with 
which we are supposed to have invested them. For 
instance, the Philadelphia Gazette was a daily paper with 
an edition of two thousand copies. The first side being 
printed, the second, requiring two thousand impressions, 
or four thousand pulls, was worked off on one press in four 
hours. It was done in this way. Four pressmen were em- 
ployed: one beat the form, another pulled the press, a third 
stood behind the press to fly the sheet, while the fourth re- 
mained idle. They changed places every half-hour, and 
threw off a token in thirty minutes with great exactness, 
completing the edition in four hours. On ordinary work 
these presses required two men, who received thirty 
cents a token. The changing of forms was expedited by 
their mutual assistance. Ten tokens was accounted a day’s 
work; but ambitious workmen accomplished twelve or 
fourteen, and it was no uncommon thing for a pressman to 
pull a token in thirty minutes and fly his sheets, on a light 
form. 

When the Smith and Washington lever presses were in- 
troduced, they seldom exceeded ten tokens a day; and 
finally a day’s work became settled at eight tokens. When 
the inkers were introduced, they soon dropped down to six ; 
though eight were performed by some pressmen. Fre- 
quently only four were done on fine work. The introduc- 
tion of rollers dispensed with one workman to a press, and 
gave great concern and dissatisfaction to pressmen, who did 
not perceive that the increase of business required the ser- 
vices of all good workmen. So, also, on the introduction 
of power-presses, the journeymen persisted in considering 
their avocation at an end, although the hand-presses for a 
long time continued to increase more rapidly than before, 
and in a little while skilful and reliable workmen at press 
were in demand at from ten to fourteen dollars a week, 
instead of seven or eight. Some of the regularly bred 
hand-pressmen had a contempt for the machine, and shut 
their eyes to the inevitable fact staring them in the face, 
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that there must be progress in their business as well as in 
every other around them. As the hand of time began to 
press heavily upon them, they saw too late their fatal mis- 
take in not falling in with the machine, which has so uni- 
versally superseded hand labor; for so great has been the 
increase of printing that good pressmen have been difficult 
to find, and the experience of the hand-pressman* made his 
services the most desirable, and he could fill his position at 
the power-press to a greater age, with less fatigue at all 
times, and at better pay. J. MUNSELL. 
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Correspondence. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS, May 11, 1847. 

Friend Menamin ;—Allow me to congratulate you on the improved 
a ee and apparent prosperity of your very useful and important 
iy jlication—the Printers’ CrrcuLtar. I have admired it from its 

virth; not only as related to its general appearance, but in the tone 
and high character of the leading editorials which have appeared in its 
columns. 

It is certainly a paper that the printing fraternity should cherish and 
support; and, for your untiring exertions and energy exhibited in 
behalf of the great principles upon which the CrrcuLAaR was founded, 
you are well entitled to the profound thanks of the printers throughout 
the country. 

The typographical interests in this city are not of a cheerful nature. 
Old Union No, 28 seems doomed to slumber for a time. Since the first 
of January it has been in a prostrate condition. 


the last two months, meetings have not been held. This is in a great 
measure due to the neglect of those in charge of its affairs; I mean 
the remaining officers of the Union. This is a grave charge, but it is 
true, and can be proved by parties of undoubted veracity. 

In the present condition of affairs there is not much use to try te do 
any thing, and it is the duty of the officers of the Union to inform 
Secretary Troup of the facts in the case. 


prietors of the two leading printing-offices in this city have entered 
into an arrangement by which they bind themselves to discharge from 
their employ any printer who sustained the action of the Union in 
January last. 
will have but a small chance for employment. 

Those members of our Union who violated the solemn obligations, 
voluntarily taken, to abide by and support the action of the Union, 
will soon see the folly of their base acts. But it may perhaps be the 
means of teaching them a valuable lesson, and the Typographical 
Union organization may yet regain its el and influence. 

The sixteenth annual session of the National Typographical Union, 


to be held at Washington City next month, will, no doubt, be com- | 


ener of some of the ablest men in the organization. I most sincerely 
ope the deliberations may redound to the benefit and glory of our 
National and Local organizations. 
Yours, truly, and fraternally, 
GUTENBERG. 


HARTFORD, Conn., May 10, 1868. 


Friend Menamin ;—Your last is at hand, and, while its cheerful, | 


satisfactory tone urges me to send you a few items, I am admonished 
to be brief, by your apparent limited space, as well as your avowed 
purpose to give ad/ a chance to say a word on matters typographic. 


First, let me congratulate you on the enlargement of the CrrcuLarR, | 


and express the hope that it will soon be published oftener—say semi- 
monthly—so that its usefulness in the “art preservative’ may be 
increased. 

On the evening of the 4th ult. we had the pleasure of listening to a 
few cheering words from the Secretary and Treasurer of the National 
Union. He was en route to Boston, and relieved upon the adjourn- 
ment of the Union. 

At our meeting of the 11th ult., the GgrcuLar was made the organ of 
Hartford Union, No. 72, and Mr. W. R. Goodnough was elected dele- 
gate to the Sixteenth Annual Session of the National Union. 

Matters typographic are assuming a brisk aspect in this section. 


Rivalry and competition are rife among employers, while a commenda- | - 
| happier than princes, friends and companions—younger 


ble and promising exprit du corps is being infused into the employees. 
Business is decidedly brisk, with no evidence of abatement for some 
time—the demand has absorbed the supply. 
Various little projects—such as picnics, base-ball matches, and, last 
these, more anon. Fraternally, 
A. C. A. 
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A FRENCH newspaper defines a whale as an antediluvian | 


sardine. 


| is not the “whole duty of man.” 


The blow it then re- | 
ceived has so completely demoralized most of its members that, for | 


| tons. 


| cessors ever dreamed of. 


done ? 


Printers’ Circular, 
OUR PROFESSIONAL SUCCESSORS. 


Self-preservation has been called the first law of nature. 
It is certainly an important one to all created beings. But 


| the concentrated selfishness on which the dogma rests, or 


which it may foster, will show us, sooner or later, that it 
In a blind devotion to 
present gratification we may sink into associations which 
shall take from life its charms, if not its worth, leaving 


“The empty urn within our withered hands, 
Whose sacred dust was scattered long ago.” 


Our greatest good, in the highest and broadest meaning 
of the words, should be our first desire, whether as printers 


| or men; and that will ever be found compatible with the 
| true welfare of our fellows. 


We were much pleased to find 
this sentiment so clearly expressed in the opening para- 


| graphs of the President’s address before the National Typo- 


graphical Union, assembled at Memphis last June; and we 
hope that it will not be kept merely as something where- 
with to season a salutatory from the chair, once a year, but 


| that it will be infused into every important organization of 


the age, and form the chief corner-stone in our temple of 


| civilization. 
It has come to the knowledge of several Union printers that the pro- | 


Our position, as printers, in the great army of progress, 
has not been attained by any cajolery or management on our 


If this arrangement is carried out, the Union printers | part; the nature of our service points out our place, and 


| the world by common consent Calls us to it. 


As the torch- 
bearers of the column, let us prove that we appreciate the 
high office, and thus earn the fame that follows, rather than 


| that which is run after. 


The first Trade Societies, whether in Europe or America, 
had a limited object in view: when they had defined a scale 
of prices for their members, and made some attempts to 


| maintain the same, their mission and ambition seemed to 
| end there. 


The first canal projected in America was bound 
by its charter to float boats of siz tons’ burden! Such works 
now are obliged to accommodate vessels of several hundred 
And so now, those who contrive channels for the 
organized efforts of our intelligent artisans must make room 
for craft of broader beam and greater draft than our prede- 
We must, of course, specify prices 
and enforce them; and when the journeymen have laid 
their scale of terms before employers, and these again have 
made known theirs to the booksellers, will our work be 
Not quite. 

Printers, as well as princes, must have successors—and, 


brethren who shall not only come after them, but press 


but not least, a reading-room for Union men—are talked of here. Of | around them, and gratify or grieve them according to their 


demeanor. 

There are few well-defined trades a “smattering” of 
which can be more easily attained than in ours—and 
there are none in which full proficiency requires more faith 
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and patience than it does. The unbearable vexations 
caused by slovenly and unstable compositors have already 


evoked a type-setting machine. Numerous ingenious con- | 
trivances, of the grinding-barrow pattern, have also been in- | 


vented to do press-work with the least amount of brains. 
But these are all signals of distress, which our slighted 
trade hangs out, calling for a renewal of its true vitality 
by accessions of competent workmen. 

How, then, are these to be had? ~ Where are we to seek for 
this indispensable supply? Can we, in some favored het- 
bed, sow hair-spaces and quadrates, and raise hence a new 
crop of compositors or even type-stickers? Can we make 
reprisals upon other professions, and bear off full-grown 
men and make them printers? No, verily. All along the 
turnpike of actual experience we find recorded—‘ Learn 
fair, learn young’’—“ bend the woodie while it’s green’’— 
“early impressions are the lasting ones’’—and so on, from 
the beginning to the end. We need—we must have—an 
ADEQUATE SYSTEM OF APPRENTICESHIP; arbitrary, some- 
what, but always open to enlightened modification, and 
winning the respect of all concerned by its truly noble pur- 
pose—the perfection, or constant improvement of our glo- 
rious trade! 

In an art covering so wide a field as Typography does, 
there must be different departments—and those most access- 


ible to the public gaze are likely to attain a false promi- 


nence in general estimation. Newspaper printers occupy 
this place before thé community, and when we find the 


world making obeisance to us, most of us have enough of 
human weakness to be easily persuaded that we deserve it. | 


But the way in which types are thrust together in a news- 
paper-office, and then smeared with lamp-black and oil down 


in some dingy vault, condemned to the conflicting sway of 


darkness and gas-light, forbids all hope of thence receiving 
fair characteristics of the art. We may get some slight 
idea of it therefrom, but (as John Quincy Adams said of the 
with a vengeance!” 

In the job-office, too, where, amid rainbow-tints, and 
delicate cuts and scripts, we have learned to rival both 
engraver and copperplate-printer, the art has become effem- 
inated. A man may print cards and labels for seven years 
without being once called on to construe a grammatical 
sentence or punctuate a full page of manuscript. This de- 
partment is as much allied to sign-painting as to letter- 
press printing. 


Where, then, are we to look for the home of the trade ? | 


We answer, In the book-printing-office. Here is seated the 


brain of the profession, whence must issue the true genial | 
influence to refine and save it. We do not write this either | 
in passion or in haste; we have read it a second time, and | 


mean to abide by it. The other departments are important 
to the community and honorable to their practitioners; we 


social forces; but we must lay due emphasis where it 
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belongs, believing that where an art is fully practised we 
may expect to find it fairly taught. 

With parents and guardians there is no greater error 
than that of choosing a trade for a child against its will or 
inclination. The whims of perverse boys need not be 
followed into absurdity, but a proper regard should be 
paid to any reasonable preference as to a trade. Amid the 
long array of handicrafts now established, some one or more 
may be found appealing to the special aptitudes of each 
child; and the really competent employer will choose for 
his apprentices those bearing these marks of natural fitness 
for the business. Let us see how this general rule will bear 
upon our own chosen profession. 

The ancient wit has warned us that we cannot make a 
Mercury’s Rod of every crooked stick that we may find; but 
there are those who seem to think they can make a composi- 
tor out of any lad who is tall enough to reach the case, if he 
knows the alphabet and has the requisite number of hands 
and fingers. In order to be a competent setter of types, the 
apprentice should have a grammatical knowledge of his 
native language, and such a love of its laws as will lead 
him constantly to apply them and induce their observance 
in others; this will beget a habit of ready inference, by 
which he will seize the author’s meaning, and be able to 


make out equivocal words in the MS., and be sure of 


its punctuation. (Need we say that such a workman is 
the very right hand of an author?) He should also 
have at his finger-ends a touch light as that of the finest en- 
graver, which shall make him handle his types with ease 
and even grace, placing them severely perpendicular; and 
should be able to test a right angle even with shut eyes. 
For a pressman we want not only a good set of sinews 
and elastic movement, but a nice perception of color, which 


| shall eventually enable him to regulate the ink to a half- 
| shade. He should know something of the right treatment 
| of machinery, or show that he is willing to learn it, that he 
refusal of the right of petition) “ it is giving color to an idea | 


may economize force, and not use a pound of power which 
may be dispensed with; not forgetting the humble but im- 
portant accomplishment of keeping his hands clean amid 
dirty work! 

Keeping in view these blunt hints as to the timber, under 
a right manipulation of the material, we shall have the 
finished article of good workmen. 

And now as to apprenticeship. Men of forty years’ ex- 
perience in the business must have seen something of its 
extremes—in boys serving ten or eleven years, and others 


under pupilage scarce that number of months—both of 


which examples should be avoided. The marvellous 
neglect into which the manner of learning regular trades 
has fallen of late is a grave omission of duty by the mature 
portion of the present generation. Many parents (their 


| natural affection blunted by chill penury perhaps) send 


| their almost infants out to earn some poor pittance of 
would not take a grain from their just weight among the | 


money, thus defrauding them of their earliest school-days ; 
and the irregular habits into which they are thus initiated 
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on life’s very threshold send them crippled and halting 
through the whole journey. But, much worse than this, 
there is a stupid objection made 
child to a regular term of service. 


them, that we are bound to give it to them! 
the child’s fault that things are so; it is the grovelling feel- 
ing of the parent that suggests and fosters the insubordina- 
tion. A proper submission to competent authority is the 
first lesson of rational freedom. ‘To do just as we please”’ 
is the language of anarchy, under the direct prompting of 
the father of lies. 

But we can barely touch at this time the grave principles 
here involved. 

A special resolution of the National Union last year 
(prompted, perhaps, by one from the Philadelphia Union, 
passed in April, 1866, on the same subject) directed its ‘‘ Ex- 
ecutive Officer” to consider the subject of apprenticeship, 
and report on the same at the meeting now about to as- 
semble at Washington ; and we shall await anxiously the an- 
nouncement of the suggestions or conclusions which may 
be thus elicited. Meantime, we throw out these hints for 
the consideration of, not only printers, but all who live by 
honest and useful trades, hoping that of our present genera- 
tion enough may be found with wisdom to see a growing 
evil, and with sufficient courage to apply a remedy. 

—_ eco 


THE NATIONAL UNION. 


DELEGATES TO 
The following gentlemen have been elected delegates to 
the National Typographical Union : 


Philadelphia Union, No. 2.—William Turner, Henry J. Hampton, 
James Daley. 

Cincinnati Union, No. 3.—John Collins, Edward Vauzhn. 

Albany Union, No. 4.—C. Ed. White. 


New York Union, No. 
O' Donohue. 

Buffalo Union, No. 9.—Wm. Rowland. 

Louisville Union, No. 10.—John King, Ed. Barnard. 

Harrisburg Union, No. 14.—John D. Kinneard. 

Chicago Union. No. 16.—G. W. McDonald. 

New Orleans Union, No. 17.—Gerard Stith. 

Detroit Union, No. 18.—A. H. Raynor. 

Nashville Union, No. %.—R. . Barry. 

San Francisco Union, No. 21.—Jere. Gray. 

Milwaukee Union, No. 23.—Geo. A. Treyser. 

Mobile Union, No. 2%%.—Wm. R. McLean. 

Providence Union, No. 33.—Edward A. Willcox, R. 8. Menamin. 

Savannah Union, No. 38.—W. J. Middleton. 

Auquata Union. No. 41.—J. M. Judge. 

New Haven Union, No. 47.—Walter C. Wells. 

Troy Union, No. 52.—Wm. Gills. 

Cambridge Union, No. 61.—John Gorman. 

Toledo Union, No. 63.—D. C. Hotchkiss. 

Trenton Union, No. 71.—Charles B. Bara. 

Hartford Union, No. 72.—W. R. Goodnough. 

Lawrence (Kansas) Union, No. 73.—J. A. Wallace 

Wheeling Union, No. 79.—W. W. Delloe. 

_ Richmond Union, No. 9.—Charles Ellis, R. 
ore, 

Jackson (Mich.) Union, No. 1. 

Little Rock Union, No. 92.—W. B. Calhoun. 

Norwich Union, No. 100.—James H. Hoyt, D. T. Roath, W. 8. Baker. 

Columbia Union, No. 101.—T. F. Macher, G. A. R. MeNeir, A. T 
Cavis. 

Newark Union, No. 1083.—G. D. Wallace. 

Newbern (N.C.) Union, No. 103.—G. E. Allen 

Hudson County Union, No. 10%. Doonan, 

Newburg (N.¥.) Union, No. 107.—William Vincent. 

Scranton Union, No. 112.—S. A. Lackey. 


6.—R. McKechnie, N. W. Young, J. 8. 


D. Grantland, L. H. 


P. A. O'Neill. 
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as an unfair curtailment | 
of its liberty—as if the children who now cry for the moon | 
are so much better and wiser than all who went before | 
But it is not | 
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| THE NEW YORK JOURNEYMEN PRINTERS’ CO-OPERA- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION. 


CELEBRATION OF ITS FIRST ANNIVERSARY. 

This Association celebrated its First Anniversary by a 
Supper, on Monday evening, April 13, at the residence of 
the Secretary and Treasurer, Nelson W. Young, No. 107 
King Street, New York. 

As will be seen from the remarks of the Secretary and 
Treasurer, it has been successful beyond the most sanguine 
expectations of its members. Their reputation for turning 
out such good work, on moderate terms, has become so 
prevalent that they are compelled to turn away work for 
want of room. This is a difficulty, however, that can be 
readily obviated, and no doubt will be in due time. The 
fact of this Association getting out a daily evening paper at 
half a day’s notice has already been alluded to in these 
columns, and could be paralleled, perhaps, by no other job 
establishment in the country. It is only a few weeks since 
that an order came on a Saturday morning, about ten 
o'clock, to get out a Sunday paper for the following morn- 
ing. The order was accepted; and at twelve o'clock that 
evening the forms were in the press-room, with several 
columns left over for the following week. Where such enter- 
The right 
kind of men are in this Association, and they evidently 
“know how to keep a printing-office,” and the public ap- 
preciates the fact. 


prise exists there can be no such thing as failure. 


After the transaction of some routine business, the com- 
pany adjourned to supper, which was served up in a style 
that reflects the highest credit upon the domestic and 
culinary capabilities of Mrs. Young and her charming 
daughters. 

After the removal of the cloth, the company indulged in 
speech and song until a late hour in the morning, when the 
members returned to their respective homes, fully convinced 
of the social as well as the business qualifications of their 
associates. 

We regret that space will not permit our giving all the 
We will select a few, 
however, which may prove interesting and instructive to 
our readers. 

The first regular toast—‘‘ The Craft’’—was responded to 
by Mr. Robert McKechnie in a neat speech, which was fre- 
quently applauded. 

“Typographical Union, No. 6.” This toast 
sponded to by Mr. Charles D. Smith, in his usual practical 
and pointed style. Inthe course of his remarks, he detailed 
many incidents connected with the early organization and 


speeches delivered on the occasion. 


was re- 


| growth of the Unicn. 


The third reguls1 toast—“ ‘ The Bond of Brotherhood ”— 
was replied to by Mr. J. E. Davis. Jr., in a speech which 
we give entire, and commend to tke careful consideration 
of every craftsman in the land: 
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Mr. President and Gentlemen ;—I shall not occupy your time with any 
apology in advance for the few remarks I may make in response to the 
sentiment just offered. As far back as we have any record of events, 
we find the sons of men uniting in the Bonds of Brotherhood, under a 
great variety of names, and for as great a diversity of purposes. As 
the world progressed, and population increased, mankind found it 
necessary to seek the cymapaths and encouragement of each other, and 
they learned to unite together for mutual counsel and protection, This 
has given rise to innumerable communities or associations inculca- 
ting, to a greater or less degree, brotherly kindness and forbearance 
among their members. Many of them, while seeking the accomplish- 
ment of certain specific objects, adopted the principle of Brotherhood 
only as an auxiliary; others, like the Masons, Odd Fellows, and 
kindred associations, made the principie of Brotherhood the corner- 
stone and ground-work of their organizations. Even our Christian 
churches claim that their religions are mainly founded upon the princi- 
ple of Universal Brotherhood, and it must be confessed that the closer 
they adhere to this principle, the nearer they follow the teachings of 
their Divine Master. 

At the present day we cannot but recognize the beautiful influence of 
this principle upon the various trades-organizations. Originating in 
the necessity of uniting to resist the encroachments of capital upon 
the rights of labor, and composed of individuals of every conceivable 


variety of opinion and views—with but one feeling in common—their | 


efforts too often resulted in failure. Taught, by these repeated failures, 
the necessity of a more perfect bond of union, numbers have learned 
to consult the feelings and wishes of their fellows, and by argument 
and comparison of opinion to harmonize the discordant elements, so 
as to act as one united whole—in short, have come to adopt, more and 
more, the idea of Brotherhood—the principle of brotherly forbearance 
and fellowship. And what has been the result? Let the present con- 
dition and power of our trades-organizations answer. Look, if you 
please, at our own Typographical Union organization. I doubt not 
that every one present will bear me out in saying that, but a few short 
years ago, the regular meetings of Typographical Union No. 6 were 
not what they should have been. Business was interrupted by the 


bickerings and selfish rivalry of jealous factions; the regular order of | 


business was rarely concluded, and it was difficult to induce good men 
to join the Union. Many of our best members had become so disgusted 
that they refused to attend the meetings, and some had come to despair 
of accomplishing any good. Discord and hasty legislation produced 
their legitimate result,—disaster and defeat,—and a dissolution of the 
Union seemed inevitable, when a few choice spirits determined upon 
one more effort to make the Union what it should be. Among the 
foremost of those was Thomas J. Walsh? (and who among us but will 
ever revere his memory), and I well remember meeting him in the 


street shortly after the disastrous strike of 1864, when he appealed to | 


me to give my aid and influence in the efforts being made to resuscitate 


the Union and _— it upon a sound basis. They began by cultivating | 


a spirit of Brotherhood among the members, and strove to inaugurate 


an era of good-fellowship, in which the rivalry should be as to who | 


would do the most to produce the harmony necessary to success. 
From that day our Union has steadily advanced in prosperity and use- 
fulness, until, with a membership increased more than fourfold, and a 
corresponding increase in the business necessary to be transacted, the 
meetings are conducted with the most perfect order and decorum, and 
the Union now stands the largest in numbers of any within the Na- 
tional jurisdiction. Members listen patiently to the views expressed 
upon matters before the Union, and submit cheerfully to the will of the 
majority. But the work is only begun. While the success that has 
already crowned our efforts can but encourage us to continue the strug- 
gle, it has also served to open to our view the vast field of labor yet 
before us. With the experience of the past for our guide, let us con- 
tinue our efforts to elevate ourselves, our craft, and mankind, above 
the grovelling depths of prejudice and selfishness, into one universal 
Brotherhood, until we attain that rest among the Brotherhood above 
which we all hope finally to reach. 


’ 


Song—“ We're a Band of Brothers’ 
pany. 

“The Journeymen Printers’ Co-operative Association ”— 
responded to by the Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Nelson 
W. Young, in a speech which we give for the benefit of 
those who doubt the maxim that “tall oaks from little 
acorns grow :” 


—by the whole com- 


Mr. President and Gentlemen ;—1 hardly know what to say in response 
to the toast just given. It is embarrassing to talk about one’s self, for 
we are united as one man. Twenty-five glasses have been emptied to 
the sentiment; twenty-five faces have been lighted up with pride and 
enthusiasm at the mention of our association name—yet we are but 
one. Our distinctive identity is lost in our personal association. You 
will, therefore, pardon me if I confine myself to the pleasing reminis- 
cences of the few months we have been an organization. 

Eighteen months ago, when we met and signed articles of agreement, 
the most sanguine among us failed to imagine the success that would 
attach to our enterprise. Who of us will ever forget that first meeting, 


| carried off our first prize—a work of three hundrec 





when we pledged ourselves to pay the modest sum of one dollar a week 
until we had accumulated a capital of $5000? The dollar payment soon 
became tedious, and the sum was doubled, then trebled. Then came 
the desire to anticipate by years the time set for commencing business, 
and a committee was appointed to examine “the situation.” The 
committee reported; the Secretary and Treasurer produced his bank- 
book, and the purchase of material commenced. And now began that 
generous rivalry for the possession of the first certificate of a paid-up 
share of the capital stock. Then the second, the third, and soon. We 


| opened our office doors for business on the 6th of May, 1867, and to-day 


we possess receipts for material valued at $10,000. This is the result 
of one year’s operations. We were twenty-five links in the chain of 
harmony, industry, and fellowship: and there was not strength enough 
outside our Association to treak that chain. 

It is needless to tell you of the opposition we received from those 
who should have been our warmest supporters; who should have ex- 
tended to us the craftsman’s hand, and cheered us in our undertaking. 
but we were determined to live down opposition, and we have done it. 
Those proprietors who sneered at an enterprise started at one dollar a 
week, soon discovered that a capital stock of moral courage, energy, 
and determination was a component part of a paying printing-office. 
But when we entered the field of competition for public favor, and 

t and fifty pages; 
when they found that we had no more idea of under estimating for work 
than we had of setting type under established prices, they became our 
friends. They are our friends to-day; and a feeling of reciprocity 
exists, which I pray God may one day prevail between every proprietor 
and journeyman printer throughout the land. 

And now, gentlemen, let me call your attention to a little ‘‘ rule-and- 
figure work” taken from my books. It isa ‘fat’ take. [Mr. Young 
here explained the transactions of the office from the day its doors 
were thrown open for business.| These figures, gentlemen, speak for 
themselves. They are harbingers of our future success; they convey 
the pleasing reflection that the money you have invested will one day 
prove an endowment to your widows and orphaned children. I believe 
what I say. Our ow is in our own hands; and while we show 
the benefits resulting from co-operation, we will also illustrate the ad- 
vantages of unity of action, unity of purpose, and unity of enterprise. 
Gentlemen, I thank you for the favor with which you have received 
these remarks. 

“The Typographical Society.” Responded to by Mr. F. 
W. Ferguson, as follows: 

Gentlemen of the Journeymen Printers’ Co-operative Association :—It 
is with feelings of pride, mingled with embarrassment, that I attempt 
to speak to the toast, * The Typographical Society,” although I could 
heartily wish that some older and more experienced member of that 
honorable Society were here, to present to you, in a becoming manner, 
the claims which it has upon us as printers; the many good works it 
has done for the craft; the hearts made glad by visits from its members 
to the homes of the sick; the relief it has given, cheerfully and gene- 
rously given, to the aged and infirm; and the care that it manifests in 
the welfare of the voung and vigorous, in providing and maintaining, 
free to all, such a magnificent library as that possessed by the Typo- 
graphical Society. 

This Society, since its establishment in 1809, has accomplished an 
immense amount of good among the printers of this city, in a very 
quiet and unostentations manner. It is the great neutral ground on 
which the employer and employee can meet on terms of equality, for its 
membership includes all. Here it is that kind words are spoken, one 
to the other; kind words that cost so little, and do so much good—dif- 
fusing a genial sunshine around the actions of men who, were it not 
for this social interchange of thoughts and opinions, would, as is too 
often the case, regard their interests as antagonistic. Here it is that 
groundless prejudice gives place to mutual appreciation. Here it is 
that the employer and employee learn that their interests are identical, 
and that when one is prosperous or unfortunate the other must, of 
necessity, be affected by it. 

The Society, though old in years, is young in vitality, and some of its 
half-a-century members are among its most active ones. With such 
men as McDevitt, Crawford, and Faulkner, eloquent and zealous as 
they are, it can never grow old, nor cease to be as useful in the future as 
it has been in the past. The Typographical Union, so ably responded 
to by Mr. Chas. 8. Smith, and the Typographical Society are engaged 
in the same noble work, though in different ways—that of benefiting 
printers and elevating the craft. They need but to understand that 
the welfare of one is the welfare of the other; that each has duties to 
perform which will reflect credit on the other, and from unity of in- 
terest will spring that unity of Brotherhood, which Mr. J. E. Davis has 
eloquently referred to—a unity of brotherhood which should spring 
spontaneously from the heart of every Knight of the Stick and Rule. 


“The Typographical Union Relief Association.” This 
toast was responded to by Mr. J. W. McGeviran, who com- 
menced by saying there were three things he never did in 
his life—make a speech, sing a song, or tell a story—and 
thought it rather late to commence such practices now ; but 
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PRINTERS’ 
as the Typographical Union Relief Association was some- 
thing new, and its aims and objects were not generally 
known, it would be as well to briefly state what they were. 
The Association aims to get within its folds at least one 
thousand members, who will be assessed one dollar each on 
the death of any member; and its object is to afford relief 
to the family of such deceased member. To accomplish 
this more fully and effectively, an initiation fee of two dollars 
is charged, one dollar of which goes into the “Sacred 


Fund,” to be always on hand in case of emergency, and | 
which is handed over to the widow or nearest heir of the | 


deceased member, and replaced by the dollar assessment ; 
the other dollar goes to pay the working expenses of the 
Association. To be qualified for membership in this Asso- 
ciation, it is necessary to be a member in good standing of 
a Typographical Union. When a member ceases to be in 
good standing in such Typographical Union, he becomes 
ineligible to any benefits from the Relief Association. He 
may, however, take out a “ withdrawal card” from his 
Union, on leaving the business, and retain all his privileges 
in the Association; but whenever or wherever he may be 
at the business, he must be a member of a Typographical 
Union. It will be seen by this what great inducements are 
held out to members to keep in good standing in their 
respective Unions, and also the inducements held out to 
those who are not members to become so as speedily as 
possible; for there is but one thing we are sure of in this 
world, death—that we are sure of, but know not the time 
or in what form it may come. It therefore behooves us 
to be always prepared. The business of the Association is 
intrusted to a Board of Directors, by whom all candidates 
for membership must be elected. Although but two weeks 
old, a goodly number of the best Union men have become 
members, and it is hoped that before the next annual meeting 
every member of Typographical Union No. 6 (which num- 
bers twelve or fifteen hundred) will be enrolled under its 
banner. Until that time, said Mr. McGeviran, I trust no 
one present will “shuffle off this mortal coil,’ but wait 
a while, when they will have something “ worth dying for.” 
The last moments of many a poor typo may be rendered 
more happy and serene by the knowledge that he has left 
his family a “little something” that will “keep the wolf 
from the door” until they may be able to provide for them- 
selves. In conclusion, he returned thanks, on the part of 
the young Association, so kindly honored, and hoped that 
the time might be far distant ere any one present will need 
the aid so generously given by the ‘“ Typographical Union 
Relief Association.” * 

“Our Patrons” was responded to by Mr. John Wood, 
Superintendent of the J. P. C. Association, in a few witty 
remarks, which he concluded by saying that he Wood con- 
tinue to do all in his power to merit their patronage. 

* This Association is now chartered. The officers are, T. Edwards, 


President; Alexander Troup, Vice-President; George Sandaver, Sec- 
retary. Address 166 William Street, New York. 
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“Our Friends.”’ Mr. lube Vincent responded to this sen- 
timent in a short and pithy speech, in which he said that, 
as the originator of this scheme of co-operation, he felt 
more than ordinary pride in its success; and that, having 
failed to have it appreciated in Boston, he had found that 
New York is the “right place” for the “right men” 
after all. 

“The Ladies”’ was responded to by Mr. Henry 8. Smith 


| in a manner which showed that he is as great a favorite 


with the gentler sex as he is with the sterner. 

The songs of the evening were contributed by Messrs. 
McKechnie, Vincent, Warner, Scott, Coddington, Kells, 
White, and others. The rendering of ‘“ Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep,” by Mr. John Vincent, and of “ Old 
King Time,” by Mr. McKechnie, was particularly good. 

woe, - — 

WE invite attention to an article which we publish in this 
number of the CrrcuLAR,—“ Hover’s Carbonized Paper,’ — 
copied from our venerable cotemporary the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute. And this “ Institute” itself is quite an 
Institution” in the great republic of mechanics—being the 
oldest organization of the sort in America. 

The invention described is commending itself to writers 
far and wide, and the allusions made in the essay to an im- 
provement in letter-press printing address themselves to all 
progressive members of our profession. 


~2eceoe-r - 


THE PRESENT CASH PRICES OF PAPER. 


The following table of prices of paper is corrected 
monthly by Charles Magarge & Co., wholesale paper 
dealers, Nos. 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth Street, Philadel- 
phia: 

June 1, 1868. 
Note paper, first class ee. ee @ per pound. 
- super bacthangtpeheseebntkaey ined ae eee ” 
we common... : , .. BS @B 
Foolscap and Quarto to ..+» BUS@ 40 
oe TE @ ® 
common coonsen ae 28 
Flat caps and folios, firet class... 


“ “ 


34 
Fine flat cap es 3 ) 24 
Common news én _— 
Good news, — 
Fair white book i 1 
Extra book Rd et » 2 
Sized and calendered book. 22 
Extra sized and calendered, book, a and map. 5 @R 
Manilla wrapping 13 @ 
No. 2 Manilla e ... 11%@ 
Hardware -l @ 13 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED DURING THE PAST MONTH. 


We acknowledge the receipt of the following sums for subscription 
to the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR: 
Morrison, Bare & Co., Spang’s Mills, Pa. - $1 00 
Geo. P. Lippe, Philade Iphia 1 
Robt. Massarene, ’ 100 
James Dealy, 7 100 
Harrisburg Union, per H. Slepp 7 00 
Albany, N. Y., per G. Baker, 
T. Palmatier........ exe hele 100 
Wm. H. Jefferson. , ac 1 00 
Denver Union, per C. Hi. Baldwin...... 400 
Secretaries of Unions remitting for subscriptions will please send 


Money Orders through the Post Office. 














TESTIMONIALS 


IN FAVOR OF 


DEGENER & WEILER’S “LIBERTY” PRESSES, 


OFFICE, 23 CHAMBERS STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
STAUNTON VINDICATOR OFFICE, } 
Sraunton, VaA., March 28, 1868. 4 
Messrs. DEGENER & WEILER: 

Gentlemen :—I have been using one of your LrBerty Jon 
Presses, No. 3, since May, 1867, and with perfect satisfac- 
tion. It is a superior Press for any work which its size will 
admit of being executed on it. Its simplicity of construc- 


| 


PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


OFFICE OF THE DatLy Mrrror, } 


MANCHESTER, N. H., March 21, 1868. — § 


| Messrs. DeGENER & WEILER: 


I am using four of your presses, all run by steam; they 
are of different sizes, Nos. 2,3, and 4. I like them better 
than any other Job Presses, of their size, made. They give 
perfect satisfaction. They are the only presses I ever had 
from which I never heard a word of complaint, and the 
only ones that did not require a machinist to look after 
them every few months. One I have had four years, and 


| the only repairs on it was fixing a coil, except from acci- 


dent. ‘The other three I have run from one to three years, 


| and not a cent has been spent for repairs on them, and they 


tion rendering it easy to manage and not liable to get out | 


of order, is a great recommendation as a Job Press for a 
country office; while in execution of neat work, plain or 
colored, we know of, and desire, no superior. 

Trusting it may meet with the large sale and general use 
it so justly merits, I remain, 

Very respectfully, 
W. H.-H. Lynn, 
Editor and Proprietor. 


OFFICE OF THE DAILY AND WEEKLY RANCHERO, } 
BROWNSVILLE, TEXxAs, April 4, 1868. — § 
Messrs. DEGENER & WEILER: 

Having used and worked all the first-class Job Presses 
now in general use, we unhesitatingly pronounce the 
Liserty Press of Messrs. Degener & Weiler superior to 
all others; not only in the make of the Press, but in its 
doing perfect work, and doing it very rapidly. 

The convenience with which the press is worked, and the 
facility with which every part can be adjusted, stand un- 
rivalled. 

Mautrby & Kinney. 
OFFICE OF THE VALLEY GLEANER, } 
LEE, Mass., March 30, 1868. —§ 
Messrs. DEGENER & WEILER: 

Gentlemen :—The quarter-medium Lrperty PREss, pur- 
chased of you nearly four years since, has been in use in 
the Job Department of my office since that time, and has 
given perfect satisfaction. It runs easily ; the distribution 


have been in perfect condition all the time, and to-day are 


just as good as when I bought them. 


The inventor is a mechanic, and the presses are made by 
mechanics; they have no weak points, and no poor ma- 
terial. Their simplicity, durability, freedom from expense 
after the first cost, their power of executing the finest work 
(and a good deal of it), their freedom from danger to the 
pressman, the ease with which he can get at and change 


| the forms, and the quickness with which any boy or girl 
| can learn to run one of them on common work, place 


of the ink is good, and the impression is easily adjusted and | 


free from blurs. 


A large part of the work formerly done on the hand- | 


presses is now done on the Lrserty. I cannot recommend 
it too highly. 
Yours, respectfully, 
J. N. Royce. 


Utica, N. Y., March 31, 1868. 
Messrs. DEGENER & WEILER: 

Your Job Press, No. 3, works as well as a printer can 
expect. Its chief merits consist in its simple construction 
and easy management. In regard to its work, it is, in my 
opinion, second to none ever constructed. 

Yours, truly, 
J. U. Scrrerser, 
Proprietor of Oneida Demokrat. 








them, in my mind, far ahead of any other presses I have 
ever seen. Yours, very truly, 
Joun B. CLARKE. 


CUMBERLAND, Mp., March 16, 1868. 
Messrs. DEGENER & WEILER: 

Gentlemen :—I have had your half-medium Job Press in 
use for more than three years, and for general work 1 con- 
sider it the best, strongest, and most durable Press now in 
use. It gives me perfect satisfaction, and I recommend it 
heartily to the trade. 

Respectfully, 
Wiiu. H. LowpeERMILK. 


STATESMAN PRINTING EsTABLISHMENT, )} 
Concorp, N. H., March 20, 1868. 5 
Messrs. DEGENER & WEILER: 

Gentlemen :—We have two of your Presses in operation. 
They have given entire satisfaction. We regard them as 
the best Job Presses of which we have any knowledge. 

Yours, truly, 
McFarvanp & JENKs. 


OFFICE OF THE NEBRASKA Crty NEws, } 
NEBRASKA City, February 25, 1868. 4 
Messrs. DEGENER & WEILER: 

Gentlemen :—The Lisperty Press in use in our office is 
all that could be desired in a Job Press. It is simple in its 
construction, and strongly put up, and the very finest job- 
printing can be executed upon it in a style that can be ex- 
celled by no other Press. We cordially recommend it. 

Yours, truly, 
Tuomas Morton & Co. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 
R.S. MENAMIN, 


No. 515 MINOR STREET. 
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List of Officers of the National and Subordinate Typo- 
graphical Unions. 
NATIONAL UNION. 
Joun H. Opervy, of Cairo, Ill., President. 
D. C. Morris, of Memphis, First Vice-President. 
W. J. Ham™onp, of New Orleans, Second Vice-President. 
ALEXANDER Troup, of New York, Rec. Secretary and Treasurer, 
W. W. Mayeperry, of Philadelphia, Corresponding Secretary. 
SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 
List of Officers of Subordinzte Unions inserted in this column at $6 per Annum. 


PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—Meets the third Saturday in each month, at N. 
E. corner of Tenth and Chestnut Stre ets.—President, Thomas Mur- 
nane;: Vice-President, Geo. Wise; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Hugh J. Dur- 
borow, 1304 8. Eighth Street ; Fin: Sec., 8. D. Carter; Treasurer, Jas. 
Welsh. Chairman Business Committee, J. W. Wharton, Inquirer 
office. 

CINCINNATI, No. 3.—President, George Healing: Vice-President, ( 
W. Colby; Ree. Sec., C. McCenn; Cor. Sec., P. F. Lapham; Fin. 
Sec., T. Marlatt; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 


CoLumBus, No. 5.—President, 8. E. Johnson; Vice-President, J. T. 
Hayes; Rec. Sec., J. C. Williams; Fin. Sec., W. H. Paul; Cor. Sec., 


Thos. W. Flood: 
New York, No. 6. 


Treasurer, L. R. Williams; Librarian, J. Miller. 

Meets on the first Tuesday of each month at Ma- 
sonic Hall, Thirteenth Street, between Fourth and Fifth Avenues 
President, William Stirk; Vice-President, F. W. Ferguson; Rec. 
Sec., Frank A. Badger; Fin. Sec., Robert O. Harmon; Treasurer, G. 
0, Harmon. Fund Trustee, Robt. F. Kerr; Cor. Sec., Robert M. 
Clark, Harpers’. 

LouIsvILLE, No. 10.—President, John J. Roberts ; 
IP. Fritz; Rec. Sec., James A. Costello; 
Fin. Sec., J. D. Barfield; Treasurer, George Beatty. 

Mempuis, No. 11.—President, Henry White; Vice-President, W. P. 
Hollister; Rec. Sec., Wm. F. White; Fin. Sec., Geo. E. Hawkins: 
Treasurer, Charles Wilson. 

Boston, No. 13.—President, P. E. Hayes; Vice-President, W. A. 
Montgomery; Rec. Sec., C. R. Stobbs; Cor. Sec., C. A. Young; Fin. 
Sec., A. H. Brooks; Treasurer, John H. O’ Donnell. 

IHlannispurRG, No. 14.—President, Geo. F. Weaver: 
Samuel 8, Green; Rec. Sec., Chas. W. Maurer; 
Harry Slep; Treasurer, John D. Kinneard. 

CuicaGgo, No. 16.—President, A. H. Brown; 
don; Rec. Seec., James Moffet; Fin. Sec. 
Boudreau; Treasurer, Hiram Woodbury. 

New Or LEANS, No. 17.—President, Gerard Stith ; 
Lewis; Rec. Sec., John B. Latour; Cor. See., 
Fin. Sec., J. C. White; Treasurer, R. F. Hall. 

Detroit, No. 18.—President, Silas M. Risher; 
Thorpe; Rec. Sec., Rowland Hill; Fin. Sec., 
Sec,, Albert H. Raynor; Treasurer, Wm. F. Moore. 

San Francisco, No. 21.—President, J. F. Brown; Vice-Presidents, T. 
W. Lockwood, Samuel E. Brown; Rec. and Cor. Sec., L. C. Stilley; 
Fin. Sec., J. M. Hurd; Treasurer, D. Damrell, 

MosiLe, No. 27.—President, James Risk; Vice-President, J. H. Black- 
burn; Rec. Sec., W. P. Barlow; Fin. Sec., Thos. Smith; Cor. Sec.. 
G. W. Stoddard; Treasurer, R. E. Jones. 

GaLvEsTon, No. 28.—President, J. O. Bangs; Vice-President, J. K. 
O Conner; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. A. Boswell: Fin. Sec. and Treas- 
urer, John H. Stoner. 

MontToomery, No. 31.- 
Prince; Rec., 
Jacob. 

PROVIDENCE, No. 33.—President, Stephen Booth; 
E. Gray; Rec. and Fin. Sec., H. 
Treasurer, William C. Chenery. 

CoLumBiA, No. 34.—President, J. A. 
Dean; Sec. and Treasurer, James 
gan. 

SAVANNAH, No. 38.—President, Isaac 8. Porter; Vice-President, D. A. 
Spring; Sec. and Treasurer, Wm. H. H. Young. 

LEAVENWORTH, No, 45.—President, J. W. Dickinson ; 
H. Cramer; Rec. and Cor. Sec., William C 
L. Johnson. 

SACRAMENTO, No. 46.—President, John D. Yost: 
A. M. Thomas; Second Vice- President, C. T. 

Sec., J. D. Young; Treasurer, G. N. Parker. 


Vice-President. W. 
Cor. Sec., John T. Anderson ; 





Vice-President, 
Fin. and Cor. Sec., 


Vice-President, John Gor- 
, D. Halloran; Cor. Sec. 


Vice-President, J. D. 
William J. Hammond; 


Vice-President, G. 
John McVicar; Cor. 


President, M. T. Lamar; 


Vice-President, A. P. 
Fin. and Cor. Sec., Richard Gill; 


Treasurer, James 8. 


Vice-President, C. 
A. Brown; Cor, Sec., H. B. Ladd; 


Terry ; 
T. Wells; 


Vice-President, W. W. 
Cor. Sec., C. W. Mor- 


i Vice-President, 
. Mitchell; Treasurer, T. 


First Vice-President, 
Ingham; Rec. and Fin. 
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Denver, No. 49. 
Howland: Rec 
urer, H. M 


President, E. French Russell; 
and Cor. Sec., C. H. 
Hullett 

BuRLINGTON, No. 50.—President, Joseph 
Donahue; Rec. and Cor. Sec., 
urer, W. 8. Jarboe. 

Troy, No, 52.—President, E. Stillman; Vice-President, E. McMahon ; 
Rec. Sec., Wm. C. Gillies; Cor, Sec., H. H. Murray; Fin. Sec., H 
Wheeler; Treasurer, C. Mackey. 

Syracuse, No. 55.—President, J. P. Stanton; Vice-President, D. H. 
Berdine; Rec. Sec., C. J. Alexander; Cor. Sec., V. B. Chase; Fin. 
Sec., E. M. Williams; Treasurer, W. B. Riggs. 

Quincy, No. 59.—President, T. J. Heirs ; Vice-President, L. M. Hascall ; 
Fin. Sec., G. Frost; Treas surer, R. S. Russell; Rec, and Cor. Sec. ze. 
M. Broughton, P. O. Box, No. 521. 

CAMBRIDGE, No. 61.—President, ‘Edmund Miles; Vice-President, J. C. 
Smith; Ree. Sec., John J. Ryan; Fin. Sec., J. P. Burns; Treasurer, 
Charles Coolidge ; Cor. Sec., N. Benney, Riverside Press. 

| Unica, No. 62.—President, Benjamin F. Lewis; Vice-President, J. W. 
Horton; Rec. Sec., W. O. Vincent; Cor, Sec., James E. DeForrest ; 
Fin. Sec., G. Bevan; Treasurer, A. 8. Clover. 

To.Lepo, No. 63.—President, Jon H. Wood; Vice-President, W. Egel- 
ton; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. M. Berry; Fin. Sec., M. Knight; Treas- 
urer, Daniel Mynihen. 

WasuHoE, No. 65.—President, J. Church; Vice-President, R. L. Tilden ; 
Rec. and Cor. Sec., 8. C. Leonard; Treasurer, J. F. McCarthy. 

TRENTON, No. 71.—President, C. C. Phillips; Vice-President, Wm. A. 

| MacCrellish; Rec. and Cor. Sec., M. Kline; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 
B. C. Laning. 

HARTFORD, No. 72.—President, Jas. 8. Smith; 
Mitchel; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Robert Quinn ; 
Treasurer, John Lalor. 

LAWRENCE, No. 73.—President, E. P. Harris; Vice-President, Ely 
Moore; Rec. and Cor. Sec., 8S. H. Dodge; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 
H. Leis; Librarian, 8. T. Lille y. 

| WHEELING, No. 79.—President, G. T. Rice; 

Nichol; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. W. Deloe; 
| ton; Treasurer, W. J. Johnson. 

| Kansas Crry, No. 80.—President, I. B. Boyle; Vice-President, W. 
Lea; Rec. Cor. and Fin. Sec., W. O. Huckett: Treasurer, R. C. Gould, 

Macon, No. 84.—President, J. C. Neville; Vice-President, R. E. 

| Dickey: Rec. and Cor. Sec., J. H. Smith; Treasurer, H. R. Hicks. 

Sr. Joun, (N. B.), No. 85.—President, John 8S. Mitchell; Vice-Presi- 

|} dent, John 8. Gunn; Ree. and Cor. Sec., William H. Coates; Fin. 

Sec., Timothy J. Keane; Treasurer, C. Radford Barnes. 

| Norroik, No. 8 +" i -X. W. A. Edwards; Vice-President, J. G. 

Fiveash; Rec. Sec. R. Carter; Fin. Sec., C. McCoy; Cor. Sec., 

| 


Vice-President, 0. G. 
Baldwin; Fin. Sec. and Treas- 


Rutter; Vice-President, T. A. 
Albert Coburn; Fin. Sec. and Treas- 


Vice-President, W. 8. 
Fin. Sec., H. P. Mitchel ; 


Vice-President, T. F. 
Fin. Sec., W. T. Hamil- 


W. Evans; ‘Treasure . a E, Doughty. 
HANNTBAL, No. 88.—President, Jos. J. Garver ; 

Duffy ; Ree. 

W. Smith. 

| Ricumonp, No. 90.—President, Charles Ellis ; 

| Garrard; Rec. Sec. Wm. B. Carter; Cor. Sec., 

| RK. D. Gartland; Treasurer, L. H. Fore. 

Norwicu, No. 100.—President, D. Tyler Roath ; 
Andrew; Rec. and Fin. Sec., Wm. H. Hovey; Cor. Sec., 
Eagles ; Treasurer, Homer Bliss. 

CotumBia, No. 101.—Washington, D. C.—President, W. W. Maloney ; 
Vice-President, John G. Judd; Rec. Sec., James H. Black; Fin. Sec., 
Handon Bernard; Treasurer, W. R. McLean. 

| Newark, No. 103.—President, G. D. Wallace; 

| Reeves; Rec. Sec., 8. Toombs ; Cor. Sec., J. O. Smith; 

| 


Vice-President, L. N. 
and Cor. Sec., F. L. Marsh; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, W. 
Vice-President, Jno. M. 
H. Meyer; Fin Sec., 


Vice-President, W. N. 
William H. 


Vice-President, J. 

Fin. Sec., 8. 
O. Peck; Treasurer, J. H. Mattison. 

New Axpany, No. 104.—President, A. M. Jackson; Vice-President, 
L. A. Woodward; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. F. Catley; Fin. Sec. and 
Treasurer, J. N. Winstandley. 

Easton, No. 106.—President, E. E. 


Rinn; Vice-Presidents, W. A. 


Conahay, G. B. Strickland; Rec. and Cor. Sec., J. P. Correll; Treas- 
urer, W. H. Weikheiser. 
Virerta Crry, (Montana) No. 108.—President, H. J. Norton; _Vice- 


President, D. and Cor. Sec., T. W. Greene; Fin. 
Sec. and Treasurer, Charles Cobb. 

Scranton, No. 112.—President, T. J. Williams ; 
Wagner: Rec. and Cor. Sec., H. G. Blair; Fin. Sec., 
Treasurer, Robert Holmes. 


8. Stanley; Rec. 


Vice-President, Thos. 
Richard Keller ; 





| 
| 
| 
| WANTED. 

JOURNEYMAN who understands Hand-press and Job Work 

A the general run of work in a Country ag Office. Apply to 

. MAGONAGLE 

Cape Irland, N. J. 
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HOVER’S | PRINTERS. 
Cc athonized Pap CFs Send 50 Cents for 


PATENTED IN THE UNITED STATES, FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND BELGIUM. “Che Aublishers wy A dhertisers Inder,” 
THIS NEW PAPER ONE YEAR. 
CHANGES THE PALEST INK 
INSTANTLY TO A JET BLACK, 
WHICH DOES NOT AFTERWARDS FADE, DE PALOS & PH ILLIPS, 


Bee) ED BE. Publishers, 


A correct record of the Press of your Country, Monthly. 


Testimonials of the Highest Character have already been received | CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Srom the most eminent Clergymen, Lawyers, and Writers. 





—_ . neti . . 
The following styles are now ready :— Every variety of Bill Posting done at the shortest notice. 
Thic k W ove Letter Paper, plain and ruled. 


“ ee Rath Sermon Paper. J, N. KOCHERSPERGER, 


* ” ommercial Note Pape r. 


Q P ; ' 
Double Thick Wove Commercial Note Paper, B z i i FP © $s ry = R » 


Thick Wove Legal Cap Paper. 
Foolecap Paper. Ruled end Fiat. Basement, No. 10 State House Row, 
Demy and Medium Ledger Papers. 
. 4 | PHILADELPHIA. 
Also, COPY BOOKS, 


} -OSIT ‘i cS, &c., : P P 
COMPUSETSON BOCES,  . of the same Paper. All Orders entrusted to my care will receive prompt attention. 





Address orders to the 
LIPMAN MANUFACTURING CO., | TO PRINTERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS. 
51 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





PAPER 


AND 


RAG WAREHOUSE, 


No. 515 MI! 7 ET Special Attention Given to sees Blocks for colored and Tint-Work, 
ee | Blocks Buled for Checks, Envelopes, &c. 
| 


ALL OTHER ENGRAVING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
—0:- 
er BE) Bix ELECTROTYPES OF PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES FOR SALE. 
The undersigned invites the attention of PRINTERS, HARDWARE | For Prices and Sizes, see April number of the Privrers’ Crrcuar. 
DEALERS, and others to their large stock of 
ENGLISH GLAZED HARDWARE, JAMES D. MOORE & CO., 
MANILA, AND 


PHILADELPHIA. 





BLASTING PAPERS STEAM ENGINE BUILDERS AND MACHINISTS, 
Of their own manufacture. Also to a General Assortment of Nos. 30 and 32 HUDSON STREET, 


BOOK AND NEWS PAPERS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Flat Cap, Folio Post, Letter, & Note Papers, | 


t@ ALL KINDS OF PRINTERS’ WORK carefully and promptly 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND executed at Reasonable Rates. 





{2 All Sizes and Weights of Paper made to order. FOR SALE. 


CASH PAID FOR RAGS, ROPE, &e., &e. A ROPER CALORIC ENGINE, 


TWO HORSE-POWER, AND IN FIRST-RATE CONDITION, 
HARRIS & NEWHALL, Satisfactory reasons given for selling. Apply to 


NO. 515 MINOR STREET, GIBSON BROS., 
PHILADELPHIA. | 271 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 




















PRINTERS’ 


SAMUEL BINGHAW’S SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ INKING ROLLERS, 


AND 
Roller Composition, 
No. 13 SPRUCE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


The Oldest Establishment in the United States. 


RANTED TO WORK THE STRONGEST 
INKS IN ANY WEATHER, 


SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 


+— 30: 


Price, Twenty-five Cents Per Pound. 


—Co—_—— 


We will give particular attention to Casting Rollers 
for COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICES 
Stocks received one day will be cast and returned the 
following day. 

The cost of Expressage, both ways, will be more than 
saved by getting rid of many of the inconveniences in 
making rollers, and the saving of the time of a man to 
prepare Composition. In many cases a whole day is con- 
sumed in making a good Set of Rollers, and as much Glue 
and Molasses wasted as would pay for a set cast at our 
Manufactory. 


AGENTS. 
B. Tuurston, Portland, Maine. 
RicuMonD Type Founpry, Richmond, Va. 
Derrorr PAPER CoMPAny, Detroit, Mich. 
Cuicaco Tyre Founpry, Chicago, Il. 
Peter Tracy, Ledger Office, Memphis, Tenn. 


MANUFACTURING DEPOT, 


No. 13 Spruce Street, 
NEW YORK. 





COMPOSITION OF THE FINEST QUALITY, WAR- | 


CIRCULAR. 117 


Important to Printers who desire success Sane tn business life. 


| 


BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


Corner Tenth & Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
spuanpndetinaetnedinnns 


Most complete and thorough! ya appointed Commercial School in the Country. 


Conducted upen the best system of  Fastrustion, and offering advantages 
of the highest order in every Department. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION FOR THE TIMES. 

The COMMERCIAL COURSE embraces Book Keeping, Commercial 
Calculations, Penmanship, Correspondence, Busine-s Forms, Customs of 
Trade, Commercial Law, the Art of Detecting Counterfeit Money, &c. 
This Course may be completed in three months. 

DIPLOMAS awarded to Graduates, under seal and by authority of 
law, this being a regularly Incorporated College, and the ‘only one with 
similar powers in the State, or in the United states 

OTHER BRANCHES.—Telegraphing, the Higher r Mathematics, Engi- 
neering, Surveying and Navigation. 


BOOK KEEPING. 


In the Department of Accounts this Institution is wholly uurivalled. 
The Treatise on this subject, published by the Proprietor, is everywhere 
acknowledged to be the best and most complete work extant, and being 
compused almost exclusively of sets obtained from ACTUAL BUSINELS, pre- 
sents a course of instruction such as can be secured by no other system. 
Book for sale, and sent by mail to any address, upon the re¢eipt of $3,50, 


YOUNG MEN 


Invited to send for circulars, or visit the College for further information. 


L. FAIRBANKS, A. M., 





CHARLES DERRIEY, 
ORNAMENTAL TYPE FOUNDRY, 


6 and i2 rue Notre Dame des champs, 
PARIS. 


EDMUND pe BUCK, Philadelphia, Agent for the United States and 
Canadas. All orders for Type and Material promptly executed. 


G2 A few SPECIMEN-ALBUMS on hand. Price, $40. 


Every Printers’ Association should provide itself with a copy, and 
every Printer of distinction should also lose no time in securing a copy 
of this invaluable specimen-work ; it will pay them ten-fold in the sug- 
gestive specimens of job-work, apart from its intrinsic value as a work 
of art. 





‘PAPER RULING. 
HEADS OF ALL 
In quantities to suit. 


BILL SIZES READY OUT AND PACKED, 


For Sale at Lowest Cash Prices. 


ALL KINDS OF BLANKS PROMPTLY RULED TO ORDER, 
Paper furnished if desired. 


BLANK AND PRINTED JOB BOOK BINDING, 


BONDS AND TICKETS NUMBERED. 


Orders from a distance will receive prompt and careful attention. 
McILWAIN & BROOKS, 
26 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia. 





a 2 
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PRINTERS’ 


ALFRED M,. COLLINE, 
_WAREHOUSE, Nos. 506 & 508 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


ws Corner of Third and Canal Streets, Philadelphia. 


CIRCULAR. 
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SCALE OF SIZES. | 3 
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i o | | MANUFACTURER OF A D 
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a | IAP 
“4 | eS ee oe \ ‘OLORED GLAZED PAPERS] ; ¢ 
i) 0 | | } —AND— 0 5 
| ee et | go 

| a tae os es CARD BOARD, + 
w | | ne 
cg | | Z Pwd | 506 & 508 Minor St., above Fifth,| = ; 

| | | | PHILADELPHIA. 3 
O — | x 

— - om << 

| PRICE PER THOUSAND CARDS. Trim’d Card Sheets, 22x28, per 100. 

Quality. Nos. 1;|2:83 4) 5 | 53 6 | 63) 7 No. 4 White China, $7 00 

TRE FRC a Te le cael BS as a +2. i do 8 00 

No. 4 White China, 60 75 851 051 351 451 751 752 55 “8 do do 10 50 
5 do do 65 80 901 201 501 562 002 002 75 “9 do do a , . 13 00 

“8 do do 871 101 251 622 002 102 602 603 70 “4 Colored China, . ; ; 8 50 
"9 2 do 1 101 451 622 002 402 563 153 154 50 a mah do : rs . 9 50 

“ 4 Colored do 70 881 001 301 561 702 102 103 00 “8 do do 12 00 

> ere do 75 951 101 401 701 852 252 253 12 Colored Railroad Check ‘Board, 17 00 

Baw Fa" do 901 201 371 752 132 252 802 804 00 No.1 Colored Railroad, 18 50 

| Colored R. R. Cheek- Board, 1 371 802 102 563 103 254 104 105 75 “ 1 Extra Colored Railroad, 23 00 

| No. 1 Colored Railroad, 1 451 852 202 753 303 504 374 376 00 Colored Blanks, 20x25 : 7 50 
‘“ 1 Extra Colored R. R., 1 752 252 603 404 104 305 405 407 50 * 33 Blanks, > * 7 00 
“ 34 Blanks, 60, 7 851 051 301 371 701 702 37 aig do ~ " ; ‘ 7 50 

y B- do ‘ 7 871 001 301 561 702 102 103 00 - do 9 00 

| “ | Extra Blanks, 801 001 151 501 751 882 402 403 25 *s @ 8 50 

Colored Blanks, 75 951 101 351 601 702 202 203 10 a do 10 50 
Extra No. 1 Bristol, 1 101 371 602 002 402 563 253 254 50 “% do 11 50 
Extra No. 2 Bristol, 851 051 201 501 851 952 502 503 50 “ 8 Thick Blanks, , ; 14 75 
A No. 2, 2 ply do 901 101 301 622 002 102 602 603 60 Extra No. 1 Blanks, . ‘ ‘ 9 75 
a. 1 2 ply do 1 101 351 562 002 402 503 123 124 37 = ene Bristol, . . 10 00 
A “ 1,3 ply do 1 561 702 002 503 003 123 753 755 50 fs “ Avid : ‘ ‘ 13 00 
Tinted Brae , 1 501 752 102 623 253 504 374 376 37, A No. 2,2 ply do ‘ ‘ ‘ 10 25 
Sup. Double Satin Enml. ) socket” shila “Weal: oui oak eh ee OP Sn Aa Ps 1. 2 ply do 12 50 

White and Tinted, 1752 252 758 974 004 255 255 257 50) yu 4’8 ply do 16 00 
Double Satin Ename led, 1 401 902 252 753 253 404 354 25600 A “ 1,4ply do ’ ‘ 20 00 
Fine Satin Enameled W hite ) ox'1 @k 9 orc ‘ exo wee ox Double Satin Ename led, 17 00 

and Tinted, - 1 251 652 002 352 883 003 753 755 25 Fine Satin Enml’d, White & Tinted, 15 50 
Satin Surface, 1 151 501 802 122 602 703 373 374 75 Satin Surface, ‘ i 14 00 
Extra Porcelain, 1 001 351 601 902 302 403 003 004 25 Extra Porcelain, 12 50 

—— 
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SCALE OF SIZES AND PRICES 


VISITING & WEDDING CARDS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


DSupertine Bristol ant Doubie EGuameler 


A. M. COLLINS, Nos. 506 and 508 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


WEDDING CARDS. 








YiISiTinG CARDS, 



































BRISTOL BOARD CARDS. 


One Dozen Cases, of 52 Cards each, in a Box. 
ouppnaip PER DOZ. 


$1.70 | No. 20, 
1.85 “91, 
190 | “ 22 
2.00 | “ 28, 
225 | “ 24, 
2.40 


BRISTOL BOARD CARDS. 








1 PER DOzZ. 

One Dozen Packs, of 52 Cards,in a Box. iaiabdai No. 12, $2.00 
$1.30 “ 13, 2.12 

1.40 “ 14, 2.20 

150} “ 16, 2.40 

1.60 ‘ 2.60 

_— i) “a : 2.80 


2.00 


cuT TO ORDER. 


SPECIAL SIZES 











areata 


| In Boxes, 12 Packs of 52 Cards each, 40 cts. per doz. less than above prices. 


| 


WEDDING BRISTOL CARDS. 
One Dozen Packs, of 52 Cards each, in a Box. 


PER DOZ. 
$2.10 
2.40 
2.50 


2.70 | 


3.10 


i SUPERFINE DOUBLE ENAMEL. 
| One Dozen Cases, of 52 Cards,in a Box. 
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GODEFREY’S 


IMPROVED 


India, Rubber Roller: Compound. 


We respectfully request a trial of our Improved India Rubber Roller 
Compound. It is rendered far more simple for use than formerly, and 
is in every réspect a perfect material. No solvent is necessary in_re- 
casting. It recaste readily, fs of a yery thim consistency when multed 
and produces a 


Solid, Tough, Elastic, Durable and Reliable Roller. 


The suction will continue good under all circumstances. The fact that 
it recasts so readily, retaining all its good qualities when recast, and 
the Low PRICE at which it is sold, 


Forty Cents per Pound, 


makes it the cheapest material for Rollers that can. be manufactured, 


IT RECASTS PERPETUALLY, 
And can be cleaned with Lye, Benzine, Turpentine, or Oil. 


As a proof of the merit of the Compound, we append the names of a 
number of the principal printing firms in Philadelphia, who have used 
and are using it: 

Isaac Ashmead, 1104 Sansom Street. 

Ledger Job Office, Corner Sixth and Chestnut. 

A. C, Bryson & Co., 607 Chestnut. 

Jacob Haehnlen, Library Street. 

Ringwalt & Brown, Press Building. 

Helfenstein & Lewis, 439 Chestnut. 

Alfred Martien, 21 South Seventh. 

George 8. Harris, Corner Vine and Fourth. 
McLaughlin Bros., 114 South Third. 

J. B. Rogers, 52 and 54 North Sixth. 

Edw. N. Grattan, 327 Chestnut. 

MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, (Johnson Type Foundry.) 
John C. Clark & Son, 230 Dock. 

H. G. Leisenring, 237 Dock. 

Duross Brothers, 3 Black Horse Alley. 

Rawlings & Zeising, Corner Fourth and Chestnut. 
Samuel Loag, Fancy Printer, Sansom Street Hall. 
William Mann, Ledger Place Building. 

Stavely & McCalla, 237 Dock—fourth story. 

W. C. Harris & Co., 125 South Third. 

A. W. Anner, Corner Eleventh and Market. 

N. Guilbert, 432 Chestnut. 

R. Hoskins & Co., 913 Arch 

Wm. Quinn, Corner Third and Market. 

Fisher & Brother, 12 North Sixth. 

Craig, Butt & Finley,Corner Tenth and Chestnut. 
Haddock & Son, 108 South Third. 

E. Rogers, 337 Chestnut. 

8S. A. Bavis & Co., 23 South Tenth. 

G. V. Town & Son, 104 Hudson. 

Glessner & Co., Corner Fourth and Chestnut. 
Fowler and Moon, 521 Chestnut. 

W. E. & E. D. Lockwood, 255 South Third. 
Meichel & Plumley, 203 North Third. 

George H. Ives, Corner Walnat and Dock. 
William W. Bates, 710 Sansom. 

J. Alexander, 134 South Fourth. 

Gillan, McGuigan & Griffin, Cor. Seventh and Chestnut. 
Wm. B. Eckert, 28 South Seventh. 

And forty-eight others. With the endorsement of these printing 
houses, the trade have an assurance of the marked favor with which 
our material is received in this city. 

All orders filled and sent C.0.D. by Express, without charge for box- 
ing or collecting. 


ROLLERS CAST DAILY AT THE MANUFACTORY, | 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


The special advantages claimed for this Compound, and demonstrated | 
by its use, daily, are, that it is far more durable than any other, retain- 
ing its softness and elasticity always, and can be recast when the Roller 
becomes old, thus replacing the old Roller with a new one as good as 
the original, without expense. 


GODFREY & CoO. 
325 WALNUT STREET, 





May, 1868, PHILADELPHIA. 


PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


PAPER WAREHOUSE, 
No. 513 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The undersigned offer to the Trade the following, 


PRINTING PAPERS, 


OF ALLL. GRADES. 
FOLIO POST (CHECK), 1744 by 24%, all weights. 
- = 17 by 2 
FLAT CAPS, 14 by 17 ™ 
DEMY, 16 by 21 
DOUBLE CAP, 17 by 28 
FLAT CAPS, 13. by 16 = 12, 13, and 14 pounds. 
™ - 12 by 15 9, 13, and 14 


LETTER PAPERS, PLAIN 
NOTE PAPERS, 

FOLDED CAP, = 

ENGINE SIZED PAPER, ALL SIZES AND WEIGHTS. 


Golored Printing: Paper, all Sizes 


AND WEIGHTS. 


AND RULED. 


FINE GLAZED COLORED PAPERS, ALL SIZES AND WEIGHTS. 
TISSUE PAPERS, ALL COLORS. 
MANILA-PAPER, ALL SIZES AND WEIGHTS. 
MANILA PAPER, IN ROLLS. 
HARDWARE AND STRAW PAPERS. 


BLOTTING PAPER, 


ALL COLORS AND WEIGHTS. 


PRINTERS’ CARDS AND ENVELOPES, ALL SIZES. 


Patent Direction Labels and Shipping Cards. 


BOX, STRAW, 
AND 
BINDERS BOARDS. 


Paper of all Sizes and Weights Manufactured to Order, 
AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICE. 
Cc. C. SERVER & SON, 
No. 513 Minor Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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gtt® FOUND, 


AND 


PRINTERS’ BMPORITUM: 


Established Half a Century. 


HAGAR & CO. 
No. 38 GOLD STREET, NEw York. 





This old-established Foundry, having a large stock and a complete assortment of the most modern faces of 


BOOK, JOB, NEWS € ORNAMENTAL TYPE 


Is prepared to fill orders with accuracy and despatch. 


PRINTING MATERIAL OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


INCLUDING 


pa 


Power, A and and dob 4 » “tesses 


Of all the popular manufacturers, furnished at short notice, and at regular rates. 


__—__ ___—~® «- <m -+ @ OO” 


Send Five Dollars for our SPECIMEN BOO, which will be refunded on 


purchase of Twenty-Five Dollars’ worth of Material, or return of Book, at our expense, 


in case purchase is not made; or for our 


“SELECTIONS FROM SPECIMEN BOOE.”’ 


Which contains most of what is useful in a Country Office, and will be sent, without charge, to Printers or 
others desiring to purchase. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED AND ALL INQUIRIES RELATIVE TO THE BUSINESS, PROMPTLY AND CHEERFULLY ANSWERED 
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PRINTERS’ 


COTTRE tam & B ABCOCK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sicum Lower Printing Z P vesses, 





CIRCULAR. 








No. 8 BPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 





couNnTRY NEWSPAPER amp Jos PRESS, 


SIZES AND PRICES OF COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AND JOB PRESSES: 


Newspaper and Job Press, Bed 31><46 inches inside Bearers, with Cylindrical and Table Distribution and 
without Fly, $1,000 
do do do do do do with Fly, 1,100 
do do do do with Bunter Springs and Steam Fixtures, - 1,200 
Medium Book and Job Drum Cylinder, Bed 24><30 inches inside Bearers, fitted for Hand or Steam Power, 1,200 

Folie Post Job Drum Cylinder, Bed 18><24 inches inside Bearers, with Rack, Pinion and Screw Distribu- 
tion, and Cut Geers, 750 

Cone Pulleys, Shafting, and Two Hangers, $50; Boxing and Shipping from $30 up. 


*,* Each Press is furnished with Blanket, Two Roller Moulds, Extra Roller Stocks, and Wrenches. 


PRESSES GUARANTEED EQUAL TO REPRESENTATION. 


—- ~2erer 


Having been engaged in the manufacture of Power Printing Presses, of various styles, for the past eleven years, we are confident of being 
able to furnish machines which will give entire satisfaction to those purchasing of us. 
Orders or Inquiries solicited. Address 


COTTRELL & BABCOCK, 


No. 8 Spruce Street, New York, or etic reagent R. I. 
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DEGENER & WEILER’S 


“LIBERTY” CARD AND JOB PRESSES. 





WORLD’S FAIR PREMIUM, LONDON, 1862. 
‘OOST ‘FS TIHAV CAALINALVE 








RAAPRAAAAAAARAAABAAS AAAS 


DEGENER’S “LIBERTY” PRESSES 


Are carefully and sirongly built in our own Machine Shop. They run with ease, and are not dangerous to the opera- 
tor. The convenient horizontal position to which the bed can be brought at will, enables the pressman to get at his form 
with greater facility than on any other press extant. The impression is powerful and clear, without slur, the register per- 
fect, and the distribution equal to every requirement of the Art. Speed, 1,000 to 2,000 impressions per hour. 


SIZES AND PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY” PRESS: 


No. 2—Oard and Circular Press, 7 by 11 inches inside Chase, . a ae ee ee Boxing, $6.00 
No, 3—Quarte-Medium, 10 by 15 inc inside Chase, with Fountain, ese a oS 425.00 e 7.50 
No. 4—Half-Medium, 13 by 19 inchcs inside Chase, with Fountain, , a 550.00 « 10.00 


4&@Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand R olle Tr, oat two Wrenches go with each Press.“@@ 


The following are a few of the hundreds of Printers ‘whe use the Dogener Promes, to whom we refer the Trade: 


Duross Bros., ° Philadelphia, Pa. C.A Butt &Co., . Williamsport, Pa. J. R. Marrs, ° Danville, Ky. Hollis & Guna, . Boston, Mass 
Merribew & Son, . ” eo L. E. Marchand, New (Orleans, La. Kk H. Singleton, . Nashville, Tenn. Marvin & Sou, . o 

EK. Ketterlinus, . “ “ J. P. Sarrazin, Py ‘Gazette’ Printing Co., Cincinnati, O. - a & De land, bee o 
W B. Eckert, . . we ped Schmidt & Trowe, Baltimore, Ma. J.¥.Uhihern, . “ se . R. Beach, “New Albany, Ind. 
E. Manicke, ° “ “ C. H. Schneidereith, . Bepler & Co. ° e “ “ . Pi gott, . ° Chicago, Til. 
H. Orr, ° . “ * Civiliar & Telegraph," Cambe wien, Cc. F. Bradle > e “ “ > 3. Hyatt, ° Rockford, Ti. 
Neeb, Baner & Co. ace Pitts neh J.B. Williamson, . . Louis ville, ky. Theodore W incheste r, - Marietta, “ Starr & Sons, . Milwaukie, Wis. 
G. H. Baldwin, . + Corry, Bradley & Gilbert, Paine & Long, . Akron, oe Lottridge & Seymour, . La Crosse, *‘ 


From Qonitinden to One Hundred Presses can be shown in satiohetery operation in this City. 


DEGENER & WEILER, 23 Chambers St., Cor. of Centre, N. Y. 
MANUFACTORY—328, 330 and 332 Delancy Street. 
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GHORGEHE MATITER’S SONS’ 


BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS. VARNISHES, ETC., 


OFFICE, 62 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, per a 2.00. 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, per oz____- ne $1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Blue 
Fe Tek. 31. ....50e, 75c, $1 Purple Ink, per oz______ _ 50e, 5 $1, 50, 2.00 | Green, poste 4 








Adams or Power Press Cut Ink____ Tbe, $1, 2.00 Lake, per Ib. : aa 5, 10 00 Green, Fine Light and Dark | 
Book and Fine Book Ink___..__--__- 40c, 50c, 75c Fine Red, per Ib. pie 6 $3, 4 re Yellow, Lemon, my ' = Orange $1.50, 2 
Dl sl—>e> ae 30c | Red, for paper RE __-$2, 2.5 do do for posters. 75c, = | 
News and Poster Ink __________- 20c, 25¢ | Red, for posters “500, ' T5e, $1, 1. 0 Gold Size. White or Gold Color — % 
Printers’ Varnish. 50c to $1.00 Blue * me 2: _50c, 75e, $1 Tints of all Shades 3 Lis 7 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, per gallon, $2.50 to 3.50 Fine Light and Bronze Blue_.....--__ $1.50, 2.00 Brown and Sienna Inks_....--.-~-~ 
LITHOGRAPHIC INES AND VARNISHSES. 
Lithographic Inks, per lb____- $2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish_...--...-.--~_- 60c. to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices 


a «9 O~O- 


n> Add 40 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label 
Prices and the present Selling Prices :— 
LABEL PRICE, 25 30 40 50 75 1.00 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 5.00 10.00 








2.10 2.50 3.50 4.20 7.00 14.00 








SELLING PRICE, 35 42 56 7O 1.05 1.40 SF 
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Wen Vork Type Loundvy 


PRAM TERS’? WARE 


ESTABLISHED, 1810. 


FARMER, LITTLE & CO. 


Nos. G3 & G5 Beekman St., cox, of Gold St. 
NEW YORK. 








This, the oldest Foundr “4 in New York, is always prepared to fill 


l=kn LOW Ty pe W1 ith exactness and 
di spatch. Our 


Book, NEws, JoB AND ORNAMENTAL 


orders for OUr Wel 


TYPE 


“la ; to be je found in th €& orld ; 
Type, beyond ousatiad, cannot be excelled, co 


and perfect justification ar id 1 lime. 


are made of the and the finish of our 


nbini wnt Lg great accuracy, 


PERSONS DESIRING TO ORDER FROM US WILL PLEASE SEND FOR SPECIMEN BOOKS. 


We furnish every kind of Printing Type. If name or title is not known send printed 
specimen of a single letter. 


ENGRAVING, ELECTROTYPING & STEREOTYPING. 


We are also pleased to receive orders for 


Printing Presses 


of any Maker. 
Paper Cutters, Cases, Galleys, &c. Agents for Francis & Loutrel’s 
Composition. 
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“THE ART PRESERVATIVE OF ALL ARTS.” 


PHILADELP BIA 














hy 








ESTABLISHED IN 1804. 





The subscriber (successor to Charles Johnson, formerly Johnson & Durant, celebrated Printing Ink Manufacturers of 
this city) would respectfully inform Printers and the trade generally that, after numerous experiments and years of the 
closest personal application, he has succeeded in producing an Ink that will defy all competition for density of black and 
quickness of drying, two things which many of the Printing Inks of the day are entirely void of. Its drying properties are 
such, that some of the leading Printers of this city find it unnecessary to ‘shang up” their printed work, when the paper 
has been slightly wet. 

By the introduction recently of his 


NEW IMPROVED PATENT STEAM MILL, 


his Ink will be found to have no equal for fineness of grinding, and with the agency of his 


PATENT DLAMPBLACEKE, 


he offers a black of greater density and cheaper than any other Ink heretofore made in this country. His Ink at $1.00 
tb. he will guarantee to be superior to any other in the market at considerably higher prices; indeed, it has heen found 
to possess a brilliancy equal to imported Ink at $2.50 # Ib. He would refer to the «* AMERICAN SPORTSMAN,” printed 
by Lippincott & Co., with his Ink. 

The subscriber keeps constantly on hand a large supply of Book and News Inks, Varnishes, &c., and is prepared to fill 
the largest orders at the shortest possible notice. PRICES :—News, 30 cts. #@ Ib. A reduction made to large consumers 
and agents. Book Ink, at 50, 60, 75, 1.00 } tb. His Ink, made expressly for Hoe’s FAST CYLINDER PRINTING 
MACHINE, he guarantees to be a superior article for that purpose. He has also an Ink for the finest Card and Wood Cut 
Work, at $2 @ 3 # Ib. that cannot be surpassed by the very best English or French. however high their price may be. 

Your order is respectfully solicited. 

Proprietors of Country Newspapers will find it to their advantage to give him a call before purchasing elsewhere. 


CHARLES ENEU JOHNSON. 
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R. HOEK & Co.’s 


RAILWAY NEWSPAPER PRINTING MACHINE. 
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t#~ FOR DESCRIPTION SEE NEXT PAGE. .2) 
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mr, 220 & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING MACHINES 
POWER PRESSES, &c., 


Nos. 29 awp 31 Gorp St, New Yor=z. 


; DESCRIPTION OF 
Wamway WewsPareR AND Jos Russ, 


This Press is especially designed tosupply Newspapers of moderate circulation with 
a plain but serviceable Printing Machine, capable of doing any Job Work. It can 
be run easily by one man at a speed of 800 i impressions per hour, and by steam will 
vive 1000 or 1200 per hour without noise or jar. It lays down its own ‘sheets by a 
self-acting fly. 

The bed i is carried by a truck having friction wheels running on a Pailway, and 
is driven by a crank motion which stops and starts it so gently. that springs are not 
needed. The paper is fed through adjustable guides to the underside of the cylinder, 
and the feed-board lifts the sheet t up ove r the guides : and against the cylinder as the fin- 
gers of the latter clasp it. After an impression is given, thee -ylinder remains stationar Vy 
while the bed returns: a fresh shect is in the meantime laid on the feed- board, and 
the fingers close on it before the cylinder starts again. As the cylinder wheel gears 
into a rack on the side of the bed, excellent register is obtained without the pointing 
apparatus, which, however, is furnished gratis. The cylinder is never shifted to suit 
forms of different sizes, but the forward edge of the type is always placed as aig 
to the same line on the bed as the margin permits. The fingers and fly tapes are 
easily adjusted as on our ordinary job presses. The ink fountain has the adjustable 
knife so necessary to job work. The bed is 31 by 46 inches; a form 274 by 42 
inches is inked by one roller, and a form 23 by 42 inches by two rollers. The press 
occupies a space By! by 10 feet, and can be worked in a room 7 feet high. Weight, 
boxed, 5,600 Ibs. 


Price, including Roller Molds, Blanket, extra Stocks, Carting and putting up in Boston, or 


Boxing and Shipping, = - - - - - - - - - $1,359 
Extra for Cone Fly-wheel, Counter-cone, Counter-shaft, Hangers, Tight and Loose Pulleys 
and Driving Pulley for stcam-power,~— - - - - . - ‘ 100 


See cut of Press, on opposite page. 
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BR. HOE & CO.’S 
NEW SINGLE Laat CYLINDER HAND PRINTING MACHINE. 








This machine is adapted to the wants of newspapers with moderate circulation, and is familiarly 
known as 


é¢ mir rn gf AD Higgs 29 
Wa COUNTRY PRESS. 
It has a large cylinder, and can be run by hand-power at a speed of eight hundred to 


ONE THOVSAND Impressions PER HOUR, 


It can be arranged, if required, to be driven also by steam-power. The speed can be increased from 
one to two hundred impressions. It has Register apparatus, self-acting Sheet-flyer, 
and Iron Bearers. This press is 


PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO JOB WoRKzZ. 
SIZE OF BED, INSIDE OF BEARERS, 31 x 43 INCHES. 


Price, including Roller Moulds, Blanket, and Boxing & meee $1750. 


WEIGHT, BOXED, 6, ges POUNDS. 
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RULED BILL-HEAD PAPER, 


lal . . r 7° 7 a ; 
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in Packages O 500. for listo prices See f COvrUaALTY NUWMOET? Lié 'L7UNLEVS UILrCULAYr. 
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LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, ready Ruled for Printed Heads. 
FLAT WRITING PAPERS, all Sizes and Qualities. 
PRINTERS’ CARDS, (see A. M. Collins’ List, Printers’ Circular.) 
DENNISON’S PATENT TAGS. 
SHERWIN’S PATENT READY-STRUNG TAGS. 
ENVELOPES, Pettee’s Patent; also of the “old cut.” 


ALL AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 





Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best hand machines, in constant use, and giving 
special attention to this department of our business, our facilities for filling orders for every description of RULED 
PAPER for BOOKS or BLANKS are unsurpassed, and Printers are solicited to give our establishment a trial. 

Orders and inquiries by mail will receive prompt attention. 


THOMAS W. PRICE, 
Blank Book Manufactory, Paper Warehouse and Ruling Rooms, 
No. 506 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


BRONZE POWDER, 
Brocade, Gold, Silver, Composition and Metal Leaf, 
Manufactured and Imported by 
GEORGE MEIER & Co. 

69 NASSAU STREET, CORNER OF JOHN, 
NEW YORK. 
The celebrated Bronzes of Grorar Meter & Co. are the best and cheapest now in the 
market, and bid defiance to competition. It only needs a trial to convince the most skeptical 
that a saving of nearly 25 per cent. can be attained, by purchasing either from them or their 


agent in Philadelphia, R. S. Menamry. 
The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply of the 


Finest Bronzes, 
WHITH AND YELLOW METAL DLBAF, &c. 


And can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice, 


GEORGE MEIER, 69 Nassau Street, Corner of John, New York. 





ADAM RIE°SNER, 
SOLOMON GOETZ. 


(Factories, Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria. ) 
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2 CHARLES MACARCE & CO. 


t 
' 


Wholesale Dealers in 


Paper, and Paper Makers’ Materials, 


Warehouse: 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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MAP, PLATE AND PRINTING PAPERS, 
Copper Plate Paper -Various sizes and weights. 
Tinted Plate Paper.... b akeaniaes - , 
Lithograph and Map Paper ..... sss = 
Sized and Super Calendered Paper.. sa 
Card Paper 
Printing Paper of all grades 
Manilla and Hardware Papers....... 
Hardware and Manilla in Rolls. 
Tympan Rolls, 24, 26, 28, 30, 35, 38, 40, 42, and 44 ine2. 
Dri ufting Paper in Rolls, 36, and 40 inch. 
Fine Glazed Colored Papers, all sizes and wei 
Colored Papers suitable for Posters, 
BLANK BOOK PAPERS. 
Comprising best makes of the following sizes: 
Imperial. .......... 23 by 31—65 lbs. 
Sup. Royal ........20 by 28—53 lbs, 
Royal........ 19 by 24—45 Ibs. 
Medium.. 18 by 28—25, 30, 32, and 36 Ibs, 
Demy .. 16 by 21—22, 24, 26, and 28 lbs. 
Extra Folio........ 19 by 24—24 lbs., and 19 by 23—21 lbs, 


oacnotgedalia 


ghts. 
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THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER TO THE TRADE 


Cc a Folio.. 7% by 24% 


} Crows. ose tee BY 19 





THE FOLLOWING: 


—25 Ibs 
—i38 and 20 Ths. 
, 20, 22, and 24 lbs. 


Census.. 18 by 26 


=r ‘ 
—!®, 14, 16, and 18 Ibs. 
by 16 —12 and 13 lbs, 

by 15 — 9 lbs. 


CAP, LETTER, NOTE and BLOTTING PAPERS, &c. 


Folded Cap, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Fiat and Folded Quarto Post, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Folded Note, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Packet and Commercial Post, plain, 
Packet Note, plain and ruled. 
Engine Sized Papers, 1744 by 28—30 Ibs. 
“ - 99 16 by 26-20, 22, 24, and 26 lbs. 
“ “ “ 17 by 22—17 lbs. 
Envelope Paper, 20 by 25—18, 20, 22, 24, 25, 30, 35, and 40 Ibs. 
Blotting Paper, 19 by 24—40, 60, 70, 8, 100, and 120 lbs. 


Tissue Paper, w and colored, 
Bond Pape 8 sizes. 
Press Boar 40, 24 by 38, and 24 


eee pag 
Flat Cap me by 17 
oe , 


24 by 29. 


Trunk Boards, Poe Oe, Straw Boards, Soft Binders’ Boards. 
MAKERS’ MATERIALS.—Imported a mmestic Rags, Bleaching Salts, Wire Cloths, Feltings, Ultramarine. 


PAPERS MADE TO ORDER AT SHORT NOTICH, AT OUR WISSAHICKON AND HANWELL MILLS. 


CHARLES MACARCE & CO. 


sr at MN Me Men er Men 





